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ADVERTISEMENT. 
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F. ROM the late great Improvements made in SALISBURY 
CATHEDRAL (under the direction of the Honourable and 
Right Reverend SHuTE BARRINGTON, /ate Lord Biſhop 
of Sarum, and the Reverend the Dean and Chapter, 
aided by the voluntary Contributions of the Nobility, Gentry, . 
and Clergy of the Dioceſe; and executed by that celebrated 
Archite® Mr. Wrarr ) it is humbly preſumed that the 
following Gul to the ſame will not be deemed unneceſ= 
ary. The Compiler has given an Hiſtory and Deſcription 
of this ancient Structure, with an Account of its Monnu- 
ments, which he has ſelected from the beſt Accounts pub- | 
liſhed. The late Improvements be has progreſſively at- 
tended to, which he has endeavoured to deſcribe. To which 
is added, an Abridgement of the Lives of the Biſhops of 
Sarum, &c. 
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PART I. 17 
An 15 Hifory of PROPHET CarnepRAL; with an Account 
of tts wg from Oro ee 


ceſſary to go back to one of earlier date, upon the ruins 
of which this was founded. The firſt was built at Old 


Sarum, about a mile north of the preſent city, by 


Biſhop Hermon, who lived in the time of the Con- 
queror- In 1079 a ſynod was held at London, by 


Lanfrane, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, in which it was 


ordered, that Biſhops Sees ſhould be removed from 
villages and obſcure places, to cities and towns of note. 
This occaſioned many removes; and particularly Her- 
mon, Biſhop of Sherborne, tranſlated the epiſcopal 


ſeat from. thence to Sarum. When he- had fixed his. 
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Ing giving an account of this Cathedral, it will be ne- 
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* 188 "Hers, he began a new Cathedral, which he 


did not live to finiſh. Oſmund, his ſucceſſor, was 


Lord of Say, in Normandy, and made, by King Wil- 


liam, Earl of. Dorſet, and High Chancellor: — He was 


a man of unblemiſhed life and great wiſdom ; and, as 


ſuch, was of the Conqueror's privy council: — He per- 


fected the church, and procured, at great prices, the 
beſt ſingers, and moſt learned clergy :—He himſelf did 
not think it beneath the epiſcopal dignity to tranſcribe, | 
bind, and illuminate books; promoting letters, as he. 
did virtue, by his example. His charter to the Church 

of Sarum bears date the 5th of April, 1091, at Haſ- 
tings, where William * in the 4 of his . 5 


confirmed it. 


On the th. of April in the next * 1092, GC. 
mund, aſſiſted by Walkſline, Biſhop of Winchefter, _ 
and John of Bath, ſolemnly dedicated the Church ; 


but the Belfry was burnt down by lightning, which 


| _ was eſteemed an omen of the ſhort duration of the 
Church itſelf. On account of its ill ſituation, and the 
incivilities of the ſoldiery, . Biſhop Poore began to 
think of a removal: the clergy could not make their 
proceſſions without inſults from the garriſon; nor could 
the pious frequent the Church ſo oſten, and in ſuch 
numbers, as the Monks wiſhed, therefore they were 

the firſt to conſult about a removal, which 1 in the end Þ 


they accompliſhed. 


We are the better able to be accurate as to this tranſ- 
action, by having an account of it drawn up by William 


de W anda, Precentor of the Church of Sarum at the 


very 
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very time, and who was alſo an actor in che affair. 


Mr. Price publiſhed the manuſcript a few years ago. 
91 Biſhop Herbert, in'the reign of Richard I. Held fre- 


quent conſultations with his clergy on the ſibje& of a 
removal; and the affair was fo far advanced by His 
diligence, that a plot of ground was pitched upon very 
convenient for the purpoſe.” The King gave his bon- 


ſent.— The prelate had large temporal poſſeſſions, and 


yet the undertaking appeared ſo great and expenſive, 
that it was deferred for the preſent. Afterwards this 


Biſhop was ſtript of his eſtates, when King John, to 
revenge himſelf for the Pope's interdict, confiſcated 
Ind revenues of the clergy. + 7 426 46 3s IH, YOUR 
In 121), the King and Herbert being Ged. ina 

| Cardinal Gualo being Legate, Richard Poore (was, by 
the Pope's authority, tranſlated from Chicheſter" to 
Sarum.” This Biſhop had evinced his loyalty to 
Henry III. chen Lewis, the French King's ſon,” at- 
tempted to ſettle himſelf on the Engliſh throne; he was 


particularly pleaſing to the Legate, whom he much: 


ſiſted in adminiſtering eccleſiaſtical affairs, ſo that his 


intereſt was ſufficient to obtain the King's and Legate's 
conſent: for a removal. Accordingly, in 1218, 4 ſpe⸗ 
cial meſſenger was difpatched rom the Dean and Chaps 


ter to Rome, ho, beſides carrying letters from Gualo 


framed upon an inquiſition taken by him concerning 
the matter, was to lay open the neceſſities of the church 
the diſtreſſes of the clergy, and the inconvenience of 
their ſituation. He ſucceeded ſo well that he returned 
in'a 2 time with the following Bulle 2:2:c446 
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"Hononavs, Biſhop, ſervant of ſerrans.of God; To 


our Reverend Brother Richard, Biſhop, and to our be- 


r Wan 


My ſons, the Dean and Chapter, Par "era 


tofore alledged before us on your behalf, chat foraſmuch 


as your Chyued is bulk wichin the compels. of the fon. 


fication, of Sarum, it is ſubject to ſo many jnconve» 
niences and oppreſſions, that you cannot reſide in the 
ſame without great corporal peril; for being ſituated on 
a lofty place, it is as it were continually ſhaken by the 
colliſion of the winds, ſo that whilſt you are celebrating 
the divine offices, you cannot hear one another, the 
place is ſo noiſy: and beſides, the perſons reſident there, 
ſuffer ſuch perpetual oppreſſions, that they are hardly 
able to keep in repair the roof of the Church, which 
is conſtantly torn by teinpeſtuous winds; they are alſo 
forced to buy water at as great a price, as would be ſuf. 
ficient to purchaſe the common drink of that country, 
nor is there any acceſs open to the ſame without 
the licence of the Caſtellan ; ſo that it happens 
that on Aſh-Wedneſday, when the Lord's Supper is 
adminiſtered, at the time of ſynods, and celebration 
of orders, and on other ſolemn days, the faithful being 
willing to viſit the faid Church, entrance is denied them 
by the keepers of the caſtle, alledging that thereby the 
ſortreſa is in danger: Beſides, you have not there houſes 
ſufficient for you, wherefore you are forccd to rent ſe. 
. | veral 
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| * houſes of the laity; and chat, on account of theſe 
and other i inconveniences, many abſent themſelves from 
the ſervice of the ſaid Church. We therefore, willing . 
to provide for che exigeney, did give dür undäte to 
dur beloved fon Gualo, Prieft, Cardinal of St. Martin, 
Legate of the Apoſtolical See, by out letters, , diligeritly 
and carefully to enquire into the truth f, "and cn 
cerning the premiſes, and other matters relating thereto, 
by himſelf or others, as he ſhould ſee expedient,” and 
faithfully to intimate untò us what he ſhould find; 
And whereas he/hath tranſmitted unto us, ' cloſely 
fealed up under his ſeal, depofitions of the witneſſes 
hereupon admitted, we have cauſed the ſame to be di- 
ligently inſpected by our chaplain, ho hath found'the 
matters that were laid before us, concerning the incon- 
veniences before-tnentioned, to be ſufficiently: proved ; 
therefore the truth by his faithful report being more 
evident, we do, by the authority of thefe preſents, 
grant unto you free power to tranflate the ſaid Church 
to another more convenient place; but ſaving to every 
perſon, as well ſecular as eccleſiaſt ical, his right, and 
the privileges, dignities, and all the liberties df the fail 
Church, and to remain. in their ſtate and forte. Ati 
it ſnall not be lauful for any one, in any fort, to in. 
fringe the tenor of this our grant, or tu preſume rally 
to oppoſe the ſame; and if any one ſhall preſume to 
attempt it, be it knoun to him, that he will incur the 
indignation of the Almighty God, and of the Neſſed 
Saints, Peter and Paul his Apoſtles.— Datrd at the 
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- Latcran;: the fourth of the Calends of Apr in te | 28 
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them huts . Uberty t. to remove, the /next 
thing to be deliberated on, was how to raiſe a ſum ade; 
n n But this eee, 
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Toad chüdren ef bur holy e as wes 
preſent as future, to whom this preſent: writing ſhall 
come, Richard, by divine permiſſion, the humble ſer- 
vant of the Church of Sarum, and Adam de Ivelceſtre, 
the Dean of the ſame e and the * 850 
rum, health in the Lord. 

Free power — Si our 1 bohy fither 
Pope Honorius, to tranſlate the Church of Sarum to'a 
more commodious-place, becauſe of the many incon- 
veniences and oppreſſions to which it is ſubject, and of 
which-ſufficient proof hath been made before him, as 
In the foregoing writing more fully is contained, we 
have cauſed a general convocation of the Canons of 
Sarum, and all by themſelves, (for the major part) or 
Proctors, being reſident in the Chapter, and the votes 
and the inclinations of every one being diligently ex- 


amined, it was unanimouſly anſwered by all and every 


ore, that it was above all things uſeful and expedient 
that the Church ſhould® be tranſlated to a more com- 
modious place, and thereto they all unanimouſly con- 
knted;:and when the coſts and charges which the tranſ- 
lation 
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Ha and the conſtruction of the new. fabric required. . 
were there and by them treated of, (fincea community: 
can accompliſh that thing more effectually and ſpeedily, 
which a fingle perſon ſometimes: attempts without 
effect) they all and every one promiſed freely and with 
a willing mind to aſſiſt in the building the new fabric, 
according to their prebendal eſtates, continually for 
ſeven years, in the terms following: - ) 
Wr do all and ſingular voluntarily oblige a | 
bly this our preſent writing, both ſtrengthened by the 
ſeal of the Chapter, and corroborated alſo by the ſub- 
ſcription of each and every one of us, appointing by 
our common proviſion four terms, in which, every 
year to the ſeventh, we will pay, without contradiction 
and without fraud, the fourth part of the money an- 
nually promiſed to be applied towards the building, 
and (by the grace of God) the finiſhing of our fabric; 
and theſe are the terms, the firſt on the Feaſt of All 
Saints, the ſecond on the Purification of the bleſſed: 
Virgin Mary, the third on the Aſcenſion of our Lord, 
and the fourth on Lammas-day: And the pay ment of 
the ſaid promiſed money is to be made in the Chapter 
of Sarum, at the aforeſaid. terms, to them, who on the. 
part of the Biſhop and Chapter, .ſhall be deputed for 
this purpoſe. Done in the year of the Incarnation - - 
of the Word, 1218, in the ſecond year of our Ponti- 
ficate, in the Chapter eee e. e of the. 
Saint Proceſſus and Martinianus. 
The next year a wooden chapel was bigua ſeg + | 
Sarum in honour of the Virgin Mary, at--the-cloſe af 
Eaſter, 


+ 31 4 a rD x 79 x > 


Eaſter, and an n n 
hrated divine fervice in it, and conſeerated a cemetry. 
On the 12th of Auguſt, 1219, it was decreed, that 
-the-tranſlation ſhould be made on the feaſt of All- 
able; others taking care of the building: and they 
further deereed, that the heirs of the firſt builders 
only, as well Canons as Vicars, ſhould receive two parts 
being yielded for the lands, the collation and appoint- 
ment of the hauſes after: the firft ſale of the vacant! 
houſes to be left to the Biſhop ; but the family of the 
deceaſed perſon-who firſt built, or the perſons'to:whom 
the ſaid two parts were affigned by the deceaſed, were 
ta remain: in_poſſefſion of the houſes till n, | 
was made of the aforeſaid price. 
Preachers were appointed, who. 8 
anselm into different parts to collect cee 
tions of the pious towards the work. 2 
In 1220, on the 28th of April, the e 
che new Church was laid: the Biſhop expected the 
King, Legate, and Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
made a grand entertainment and preparations for their 
reception: but the King was then at Shrewſbury, - 
making a treaty wir the Welchmen: hewever, many 
Lords, and great multitudes of common people at- 
tended, when the Biſhop, after ſervice was ended, laid 
the firſt ſtone for Pope Honorius; the ſecond for the 
_ Axzcbbiſhap of Canterbury; and the third for himſelf: 
then 3 Earl. of Sarum, Who was 


5 preſent, 
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preſent, laid the fourth ſtone; and his Cpunrels, Elaide 


Vitri, the deen "her theſs rhe re ger, 
and many others. 


The Nobility: ſoon tata Wales, came to 


nee. laid ſtones, Na eee to a contri. 


bution for ſeyen pen. | 

 Riſhop Poore, finding the fabric, in 1225, fo far ad- 
formed in it, commanded the Dean to ſummon all the 
Canons: to be preſent at the firſt celebration of ſervice 
therein: the Biſhop in conſequence came on the vigil 
of St. Michael; which happened to be on a Sunday, 
and in the morning conſecrated. three altars: the firſt 
in the eaſt part, in honour” of the Trinity and All- 

Saints; on which, from henceforward, the e the 
Virgin was to be ſung every dax. 

The Biſhop offered for the uſe of that altar three 


Stver baſons, and two ſilver candleſticks, which werę 


bequeathed by Lady Gundira de Warrenna to 
Chucrch of Sarum. Moreover the Biſhop gave of his 
own property to the Clerks who were to ſay mals, thirty 
marks of filver a year, until ſo much was ſeuleg 
upon them in certain rents. 

Then he dedicated another alizr in tha north part of 


the church in honour of St. Peter and the reſt. of the 


Apoſtles ; and athirdin * Fa eee 
the other martyrs. 

There were ann Archbiſhop of Concer 
bury ; Henry, Archbiſhop of Dublin; Richard, Biſhop 


of es Joceline, — of Bath; Ralph de 


C Nevil, 


1 
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| Nevil, + Biſhop of Chicheſter; Benedict, Biſhop of 

Rocheſter; the Biſhop of Eureux, in Normandy; Rich- 
ard, Biſhop of Sarum ; and Otto, the Pope's Nuncio. 
On the Thurſday after St. Michael the King came, 
and Hubert de Burgh, his Juſtice, to the Church, and 
heard maſs; the King offered ten marks of ſilver, and 
one piece of ſilk, and granted to Sarum a yearly fair, 

to be computed from the Aſſumption: of the Virgin 
tothe EC the I DOI on 1 
dee v hl ä N 

The Juſtice, Hubert, ene a text, or aner 
the Old and New Teſtament, adorned with been 
ſtones, and the relicts of many ſaints. + 

The Biſhop obtained that the principal altar ſhould 
remain with him for ſeven years, and the oblations to 
go for the uſe of the fabric, except the ornaments, 
which were to remain in the Church; and that after 
the expiration of this time the offerings ſhould go to 
the common uſe. 

- King Henry at this time occaſionally reſided at 
Clarendon, from whence he and Hubert came at 
Chriſtmas, on the day of Innocents, and offered a 
ring ſet with a ruby, one piece of _ _ a gold cup 
weighing ten marks. 

On the feaſt of Trinity, in the year 1226, the bodies 
of Oſmund, Roger, and Joccline, were removed from 
Old and interred in the Cathedral of New Sarum. 

Theſe were the moſt memorable tranſactions relative 
to the Cathedral, recorded in the MS. of William de 
| Wanda. 


The 


SALISBURY CATHEDRAL IS 


The founder of the Church, Biſhop Poore, was re- 
moved to the: ſee of Durham in 1228, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by Robert Bingham: he applied to the finiſning 
the Cathedral, which he could not compleat, though 
he ſat near twenty years, leaving chuten bunthencd 
with a debt of 1700 marks. 

_ . Biſhop Bingham was ſucceeded by William of York, | 
who was conſecrated: 12475 he died 1256, and was 
ſucceeded by Biſhop Bridport, who finiſhed the Cathe- 
dral; it was conſecrated' the 3oth of September; 1258, 
in the preſence of King Henry III, the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, and a great number of the nobility: and 
prelates; and according to an account chen delivered 
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Tue whote e pile is b e 00 i aint "_ 
be juſtly . one of the beſt patterns of archi- 
tecture in the age wherein it was built. The figure of 
It is a croſs, upon che interſection of which ſtands a 
tower and ſteeple of ſtone, as high from the founda- 
tion as the whole length of the nave, and founded upon 
ſour pillars and arches of the interſection. Between 
the ſteeple and the eaſt end is another croſſing of the 
nave, which on the weſt ſide only has no aiſles; the 
main body is ſupported on pillars with aiffes annexed, 
and buttreſſes without the aiſles, from whence ariſe 
bows, or flying buttreſſes, to the walls of the nave; 
which are concealed within the timber- roof of the 

The roof is almoſt as ſharp as an equilateral triangle, 
made of ſmall timber, after the ancient manner, with- 


out principal rafters. The whole Church i is vaulted 
with 


a 
, * 
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Vith chalk between arches and croſs-ſpringers! oiily, 
after the ancient manner, without orbs' and tracery, 
except under the tower, where the ſpringers di- 
vide, and repreſent a ſort of tracerys this appears 
to have been à later work and executed by ſome 
later hand; the judgment of the firſt architect is juſtly 
to de commended for many things beyond what ve 
find in divers gothic fabrics of later date, which though 
more elaborate with nice and ſmall works, yet want 
the natural beauty that ariſes from FR of the 
| firſt dimenſions. 

In 6ur Cathedral the We bieadih; and} keight 
of the naves and aiſles, and every part of the building, 
bear a juſt and due proportion to one another; the 
pillars and the ſpaces. between them are well ſuited to 
che height af the arches; the mou are | 

mixedwith large planes, ei cs ae of fill- 
ing every corner with orhaments, which, unleſs adrnic 
rably good, glut the 19 as in muſic opens 
Pogue S 2614-535 

The windows ere not too 10 e nb yetithe: light 
obſtructed with many mullions and tranſoms of tracery 
artiſt knew that nothing could add beauty to light; he 
truſted in a ſtately and rich plainneſs,” which the marble 
ſhafts * gave to his work; for pillars they cannot be 

* Theſe ſhafts, it is ſuppoſed, were fixed in after the work was 
raiſed, and in a manner ſettled, as may he foune by obſerving, that 


the marble baſes and capitals of the pillars have a ſocket: in each for 


receiving the ſmall ſhafts, which are run in with lead, inſtead of deing 
fed with mortar. 
Fea called, 


called, becauſe they are ſo long and ſlender, and gene- 
rally bear nothing, but are added only for ornament to 
the outſide, of the great pillars, and decentiy faſtened 
with braſs: theſe pillars: appear to be much greater 
than they are; for the ſhafts of marble which encom- 

paſo them ſeem to fill out the pillar, to a proportion- 
able bulk, but indeed bear little or nothing, and ſome 
of them chat are preſſed, break and ;ſplit; but this ap+ 
pears no where to ſuch a degree as under the ſteeple, 
which being four hundred feet high, is borne by four | 
pillars, and therefore, from a fear of overburthening 
them, the inſide of the tower for forty feet high above 
the nave, is made with a flender hollow work of pillars 
and arches; nor has it any buttreſſes. The ſpire itſelf 
is but nine inches thick, though the wan be he 
one hundred and fifty feet. Y 19906 437 Ns. 
Almoſt all the Cathedrals of the Gothic 08 are ä 
weak! and 'defective in the poiſe. of the vault of the 
aiſles; as for the vaults of the nave, they are on both 
ſides equally ſupported and propped up from ſpreading 
by the bows, or flying buttreſſes, which riſe from the 
ef walls of the aiſles: but for the vaults of the 
es, they are indeed ſupported on the outſide by che 

bent > but inwardly: have no other ſtay. that the 
- pillars themſelves; which, (as they are uſually pro- 
portioned) if they | ſtood alone, without the weight 
above, could not poſſibly reſiſt the ſpreading of the 
aiſles: indeed the great impending load of the walls 
and vaulting of the nave, ſeem as if it would confine 
the pillars in their perpendicular ſtation, ſo as to ren- 
| der 
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der inward butments unneceſſary ; but experience hath 
ſhewn the contrary, ;andthere is ſcarce any. Gothic ca- 
thedral that I have ſeen, wherein I have not obſerved 
the pillars to yield and bend inwards from rhe welght 
of the vault of the aiſles, _ kX 
Sir Cheitaphat Wen jmooeeds20/ polite pa the tes 
fects i in the tower and ſpire, and minutely deſcribes the 
method he took in plumbing them. The declination 
he ſuppoſes to be twenty-ſeven inches one half to the 
ſouth, and ſeventeen inches one half to the weſt, and 
concludes, I cannot ſay that this trial will conclude 
to an inch, but it is ſufficient to ſhew that it declines 
conſiderably to the ſouth-weſt, from the great ſettle- 
ment of that pillar. I could wiſh that an exact trial 
were made, (by moving away ſome timber within,) of 
_ plumbing it from the top to the floor of the Church, 
and that this trial was oſten repeated, at ſome diſtance 
of time, to ſee if it continued to decline ; : for if it ſtand 
at a ſtay, there is yet no great fear of danger, in my 
opinion: But if it proceed in its motion conſiderably, 
it will be then high time to ſeck for a remedy; for by 
reaſon of the thinneſs of the ſpire, in proportion to its 
height, I dare not be aſſured. it will ſtand ſo long as to 
decline ſo much more as it hath gone already.;'there- 
fore, for ſome years, it ſhould be plumbed, and a re- 
giſter kept. If the foundation fettle no farther, (as 
poſſibly it will not,) it is undoubtedly ſecure enough. 
The foundation is, by the care of the artiſt in its mix- 
ture of compoſition, and by time, ſo. conſolidated, that 
ut deſerves great commendation; nor is it probable that 
it 
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it is injured by water, not wit Jing its low ſituation, 
becauſe it is moſt likely o have dern Nut pon the 
ſprings.” 

The walls and buttreſſes are compoſed of Chilmark 
ſtone, (little inferior to Portland,) brought from a 
village of that name at twelve miles diſtance. The 
pillars and ſhafts, both for uſe and ornargent, are of 
Purbeck marble ; but with this difference, the pillars 
which bear the weight lie in their natural form, as 
found in the quarry; the ſhafts for ornament have their 
form inverted, which makes them ſubject to ſplit, or 
cleave aſunder, where they ſupport any weight at all. 
The puſh and ſupport of the vaultings anſwer nearly to 
an n equilateral triangle. | The groins and Pringi pal 


between them, is of hewn * and chalk rw] on 
the top of which is laid a coat of mortar and rubble, 
a conſiſtence which was probably ground together and 
poured on hot; by this the whole is ſo cemented to- 
gether, as to become all of one entire ſubſtance. This 
compoſition is very remarkable, ſomewhat reſembling 
the pumice ſtone, being porous and light, by which it 
contributes prodigiouſly to the ſtrength of the whole, 
and at the ſame time is the leaſt in weight of any con- 
trivance that perhaps was ever uſed. Fine parapet 
walls encompaſs the whole building; and the quantity 
of timber in the ſeveral roofs, according to a moderate 
computation of it laid before the Lords of the Trea- 
ſury in the year 1737, amounts to 2641 tons of oak. - 
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kt Pre having given the different A menſic ons 11 
527 Nac pile, proceeds to deſcribe the defedts' that | 
might have been occalioned' on account of its low ſitu- 
ation; and concludes thus ; Ko Notyirhſfanding the : 
Church has received various injuries, yet no very Con- : 
ſiderable ones cin be proved to have been eccationed” 
by water; neither are the fractures, which are now to 
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be accounted for, owing to that, though it is an in- 
tolerable inconvenience. There are many cauſes con- 


ſpiring with length of time to produce ſuch defects; 


the moſt material of which ſeems to be, that the Church 


was at firſt compleated without a tower or ſpire, and 


that both theſe are the work of ſome other architect, 
to aggrandize the ſtately fabric. 'This ſuggeſtion was 
partly pointed out by Sir Chriſtopher Wren : and firſt, 
by ſearches into, and careful inſpections upon the 


nature of the work, we ſhall find that the Clolſter, 


Chapter-houſe, and Muniment-houſe contiguous to the 
Church, were not begun till it was conſiderably ad- 
vanced, becauſe the ſtone-work is not banded together, 
as it-muſt have been had all been carried on at the 
ſame time. The latter being built up againſt the for- 
mer, makes it probable at leaſt that the Church was 
begun, and conſiderably advanced in height by Biſhop 
Poore ; and the additions were made by his ſucceſſor, 
though manifeſtly under the direction of the ſame ar- 
chitect. The firſt ſtyle or method of building may be 
traced to the top of the uppermoſt roofing, where a 
battlement, or fort of finiſh, ſeems to be made to the 
tower, about eight feet above the ſaid roof. This 
finiſh is beautified with marble ſhafts, with arches on 
them, conſiſting of plain curves, adorned with variety . 
of ſmall mouldings. If this be compared with the tuo 
upper orders of the tower, it will be readily-perceived 
to conſiſt of another taſte of architecture; there being 
no more marble pillars or ſhafts, no plain curves, or 


ſcarce a part without carving ; which is ſufficient teſti- 


mony 
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mony for conjecturing, that theſe parts were neither 
deſigned nor carried into execution by the firſt archi- 
tect. To this we may add another circumſtance, from 
Biſhop Godwin's catalogue of Biſhops, publiſhed in 
1615, page 278, viz. © The new Church of our Lady, 
in New Saliſbury, being quite finiſhed, he (Biſhop 
Brideport) hallowed, or dedicated the ſame with great 
ſolemnity, Sept. 30, 1258, in the preſence of the King, 
and a great number of Prelates, Nobles, and other 
great perſonages, all which he feaſted very magnifi- 
cently. The ſame author ſays, page 279, That 
upon Michaelmas-day, 1280, the Cathedral Church 
was again new hallowed: by n TIN of 
Canterbury.” 

There is no account left us why this was done, nor 
indeed any mention of a tower or ſpire; but as there 
was ſuch a diſtance of time between the dedications, 
there is no improbability in ſuppoſing the Church was 
dedicated and uſed without the tower and ſpire, and 
that afterwards, upon the completion of ſo hazardous 
an undertaking, it might again be dedicated ; at leaſt 
one may imagine thus, by the ſpace of time between 
the dedications for the performance of ſuch a worx. 

When we examine and maturely conſider the whole 
ſtructure, if we reaſon from the principles upon which 
every part was to be conducted, we ſhall conſtantly 
come to this concluſion, that our firſt architect had no 
thought of raiſing the tower, or on it to erect a ſpire, 
becauſe where he intended laying an extraordinary 
weight, there he made ſufficient. proviſion to receive 
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it, which we cannot ſay was the caſe in the nt 
before us. 

It will doubtleſs be allowed. by every -adicious ob- 
ſerver, that the body of the Church, without and 
within, as high as the general roofing ; the choir, en- 
cloſed by marble pillars, with niches annexed ; the 
cor:iJore above, and that beautiful parapet/wall which 
ſurrounds the whole building, is a piece of arehitecture 
of ſuch ſingular and tranſcendant beauty, as not-to be 
equalled by any ſtructure of its bulk and age. But ſo 
much cannot be ſaid, with equal juſtice, of the tower 
and ſpire, (though they contribute to the grandeur and 
dignity of the whole, ) as there come ſome defarmities 
by means of the application of various braces of ſtone, 
&c. all which detract much from the delicate ap- 
pearance of the building, and. can never be ſuppoſed, 
by any man of judgment, to * been deſigned by the 
firſt architect. 

Mr. Price goes on to conſider what condition the 
work was in to receive fo vaſt a weight, as the tower 
and ſpire, and obſerves, that the architect's greateſt 
care was to guard the work againſt extenſion or ſpread 
ing, as the moſt likely conſequence that might attend 
laying ſo immenſe a weight on the grand arches. Ac- 
cordingly we find a great number of braces and other 
ſupports added, which, though artfully contrived, de- 
tract much from the beauty of the former work; be- 
ſides, as a ſtrengthening of theſe conjectures, we find 
the works conducted in a different manner, their con- 
ſtruction and poſition being various; theſe additional 


ſupports 
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ſupports are minutely deſcribed, their number, within 
and without, amounting, in the whole, to an hundred 
and twelve; beſides the ſtrength reſulting from - an 
iron bandage of excellent mechaniſm, which Sir Chriſ- 
topher conjectures to have been original. But with 
all theſe defects to the appearance of the building, 
arifing from the many ſupports that were obliged to be 
added for the erecting the tower and ſpire, it muſt be 
acknowledged they greatly add to its appearance, and 
carry with them, in the whole, a vaſt deal of propor- 
tion and beauty. In each angle of the tower is a ſtair- 
caſe leading to the top of the ſame, (called the eight 
doors, from having two doors at each ſide,) which an- 
gles, together with the whole of the tower, are elegantly 
finiſhed. in that rich ſtile of Gothic that began to pre- 
vail the latter end of the fourteenth century. The 
ſpire is an octagon, four of which ſides ſtand upon the 
walls of the tower, the other four ſides are ſupported by 
arches which extend from ſide to fide of the tower; 
theſe arches having no butment but what reſulted from 
the bandages of iron worked into the walls of the 
tower, the lively imagination of the architect, and his 
extraordinary care to preſerve and adorn this part, is 
truly worth our notice; at the angles of the tower, 
upon the ſtair- caſes, are certain beautiful ſpires and de- 
corations, as likewiſe upon theſe arches, and upon the 
eight doors themſelves. This magnificent manner of 
finiſhing the tower was admirably conceived, and as 
well executed. They altogether charm the eye, and 
agretably carry the mind from the ſquare form of the 


tower, 
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. tower; to the octagon of the ſpire; and, excluſive of 
this beautiful appearance, their weight ſerves to confine 
the arches which have no butment. The ſtones of 
which theſe arches are compoſed, are cramped together 
with iron. The walls of the tower are five feet thick 
where the ſpire begins, two feet being employed in the 
foundation of the ſpire, (if it may be ſo called,) two 
feet for a paſſage from the ſtair- caſes into the ſpire, 
and the other foot is taken up by the parapet wall. — 
The walls of the ſpire are two feet thick at the bottom, 
and diminiſh gradually to only nine inches. The ar- 
chitect has added, by way of ſtrength, a timber frame 
in the center of the ſpire, "which ſerved as a ſcaffold to 
the work, but was intended to hang up to the cap- 
ſtone of the ſpire, and by that means prevent its top 
from being injured in ſtorms, and ſo add a mutual 
ſtrength to the ſhell of ſtone; by this frame you aſcend 
by ladders to the weather door, which is about thirty 
feet from the extreme top, from whence you climb up 
the remaining part of the ſpire on the outſide, by iron 
handles, yoted into the wall and covered with lead to 
prevent their ruſting ; the top of the ſpire is ſo large, 
that there have been known to be _ or ten 1 
at a time on it. : 

The Chapter Houſe is an agen the roof is up- 
* ported by one ſmall pillar ſurrounded with ſlender 
ſhafts, from whence ſpring the groins of the cieling ; 
the walls and mullions are decorated with a vaſt num- 
ber of delicate ſhafts, under which are niches correſ- 
ponding with the ſtalls of the choir; the heads of theſe 


arc 
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are ſupported by ſmall cluſtered columns, whoſe capi- 
tals are highly finiſhed; over which, in ſtone, a great 
part of the Old Teſtament is repreſented in high relief, 
beginning with the creation, and ending with the over- 
throw of the Egyptians ; the. pavement is of Roman 


tile, ſaid to have been brought from the Cathedral of 
Old Sarum; its dimenſions are, 


ON 


1 


Out to out of the walls, diameter — 78 

Ditto in the clear, within- ſide — — 58 

Height to the vaulted 2 ( which is now under 
reparation) — — — 852 


The Cloiſter is ſpacious and . it has 
been obſerved that it is a ſpecimen of the taſte of 


Gothic architecture when in its moſt ſumple en ; its 
dimenſions are, 


; - | 6 . 
. 3 — 198 
Area incloſdgd — 9 14⁰ 


Clear width to walk in — — 18 
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Some Conjectures on the Ex when the Town and 
Seikx wer added to the CarntbaaAr; to which are 
added, Obferoations on the Dec1 LINATION of the fame : 
from Mr. Wrarr's Survey, taken in 1787. 


LI 

N. O certain nod han yet hw 8 ** this. 
great addition was made to the Cathedral of Saliſbury, 
though many. conjectures have been / offered on it. 
From the two dedications of the Church, and the 
diſtance of time between them (as reported i in Bifhop 
Godwin's catalogue of Biſhops) the firſt by Biſhop 
Brideport on the finiſhing of it in 1258, and the 
ſecond by Boniface, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, in 
1280, Mr. Price conjectures that the tower and ſpire 
were built immediately previous to the ſecond dedica- 
tion, which he ſuppoſes to have been ſolemnized in 
conſequence of the completion of ſo hazardous an un- 

dertaking. | © | 
In the life of Biſhop Brideport it is mentioned that 
Boniface, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, aſſiſted at the 
dedication in 1258; and in Godwin's catalogue of 
Biſhops, 


: 
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Biſhops, that he affiftec at a feccind JeHicktion in 1280, 
whith laſt will be proved to be 4 miſtake: Botifäce 
catſle to the fee of Canterbury in 12445 and was fuc⸗ | 
ceeded by Robert Kilwarby, Cardinal, in 1272 ; there 
fore Boniface died Eight Feats before thi period aloded 
to. PIES R 2 Jann 1038 55 
From bit ee pler Wie. Leitch 6 the 1 
and folte; ' and in that very fnitmite account of it given 
by Mr. Price, it is clearly proved to have been an after 
Work; anch if it was completed at ö early a petiod as 
| roc · cob yore ahes the firſt de eirief, thete cod 
not have been much time Between tfat and the com.” 
mencement of buildifig-it : if, However, we take into 
conſideration the greut preparation” neceffary” for r1d.- 
ceiving that vaſt weight which tlie firſt architect had 
not provided for; it will appear that this' aftoriſhing 
pile muſt have been a work of many years. "Now; 
lowing Mr. Prices eotijecture be true, 4 Very fe years 
could have elapſed between che feſt frättfirg of the 
Cathedral and the commencement of this great der- 
taking, ſo'that im fact it might” Have been termec 4 
continuatiot of the building; and had this actually 
been the caſe; it is not to be ſuppoſed there would have” 
been, in ſo ſmall a ſpace of time, that great difference 
in che taſte of Gothic architecture as is to he fotind in 
the Church, and in te tower and ſpire; from which 
reaſons I think we may conclude that this addition 


could not have been made o Took ne nen 
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There is an account extracted from a patent of che 
firſt year of King Henry VI. 1423, and inſetted in the 
Saliſbury, Guide, which recites, . That the ſtone tower, 


ſtanding in the middle of Saliſbury dral is become 


ruinous, and the Dean and Chapter ane ereby E Net 
powered to appropriate C. 50 annually for its repair; 


from PREP an mages gt nt repair wad 
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Tbere is. nue doubt but the 8 built at che 
ſame time with the tower, as there is every appearance 
of its being a continuation; of the ſame work. The: 
four arches for its ſupport at gach angle of the tower, 
and che beautiful decorations of ſpires and turretę upon 
them are carried on in the ſame rich\ſtile with the, 
lower orders of the tower, a part of heir Sling: 
| being attached to, the ſpire., - tn n nod Sen ttt Bic 
It being allowed on all, hands. that ſome webe of 
time elapſed between the building of the Church and- 
the addition of the tower and ſpire, Iwill beg leave to 
offer a conjecture upon the period, on v hich ve are leſt 
to doubt. Now it will appear that there can be no 
other way of diſcovering. this periad, than by a re. 
ference to the ſtiles of architecture ii the different 
ages ſubſequent to the completion of the Church 
The Church, which is one of the pureſt ſpecimens of 
ſimple Gothic architecture, we know to have been the 
production of the 13th century: the Igth and i gth 
centuries exhibited a richer and more elaborate ſtile. —-; 
Wincheſter -Cathedral was finiſhed about the year . 
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1366] and che av of tar Cartier), built by Willem 
of Wickham,” together wich his ſhrine, and other mo- 
numents of nearly the ſame period in that Church, 
are ſpecimens of the tuſte chat thon prevailed. And as 
tue ſtyle of architecture which appears in the tower and 
ſpire of our Cathedral is fimilar to what is to be found 
there, it is not improbable that they were erected at 
nearly the ſame period; the great works which were 
carrying on at Wincheſter ſtimulating, perhaps, their 
neighbours at Saliſbury ro make that beautiful addi- 
tion: nor does any reaſon to the contrary ariſe, from 
the account of money having been appropriated at an 
early period for its repairs; for it is imagined that the 
declinations in the building were the conſequences of 
placing that vaſt weight upon it which originally was 
not intended : and from every account ever yet given 
of the Cathedral, it is alſo conjectured, that theſe ſettle-' 
ments were at an early period, as well as the applica- | 
tions for the ſupport of the tower and ſpire ; therefore 
the finiſhers of it were in much greater fear of its du- 
re: (and with good reaſon) than we are at Wen 
When Sir Chriſtopher Wren made his Survey, in 
Auguſt 1668, he found, as he mentions in his obſer-: 
vations,” that the firſt” architect was not without wet N 
jealbuſies and fears; 6: As, firſt, he adds a molt « ex- 
cellent bandage of iron to the upper part of the arcade, 
embracing the whole en he outfide and infide of the 
tower with an uncommon care: adding, This is 
perhaps the beſt piece of ſmith's work, as alſo the moſt 
eee eee enen, 
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whale building to this. bandage :; and, from the ſugceſy 
he ſaw. it attended with, did .moſt certainly direct the 
making of others, as time ſhould require ;.particulacly 
ale which, as it were, hoop the ſpire tagether. Seven 
of chaſe bandages-are applied. to that purpoſe 3. viz. q 

below. the firſt, net-work ; two between the: firſt and 
upper net-wark : there is likewiſe, 3 bandage round 
che tower itſelß juſt, below. the cight doors, which a. 

probably done by the ſamę advice. 

In Six, Chriſtopher's deſcription of the Cathedral, 
before-mentioned, it will be recollected, in that part 
relative to plumbing the ſpire, he hints at a wiſh of 
there being ſome timbers removed, for a more accurate 

plumbing of it, (which was done); he likewiſe urges 
the , neceſſity of frequently plumbing it, and adviſes 
| that a regiſter ſhould be kept of the ſame; and further 
adds, .* if i it continue without any further declination, 
all is well.” The trial was repeated by Mr. Naiſh in 
1681, and again by Mr. Price in 17375 at theſe po- 
riods no. further declination appearing, It was again 
plumbed in 1787, by Mr. Wyatt, who after plurab- 
iyg the different parts, in the ſituations deſcribed 
by. Fir Chriſtopher Wren, ,was of opinion, that. chere 
had, not been the ſmalleſ} variation, either in 
the ſinking of the four great legs, or in the. deeli- 
nation of the tower, ſince, it was-ſurveyed. in 1668 by 
him. He was, likewiſe of opipion.thas Sir Chriſtopher 
Wee. was, much miſtaken, with rolpeds 40 r 
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of the great piers, which be deſcribes an follows; . thar 
to the ſouth-weſt is ſunk ſeven or eiglit inches. that to. 
the north · weſt half ſo. much; this has occaſioned; the 
leaning of the tower and ſpire towards the ſouth-welt,"" 
Mr. Wyatt further ſays, thut had this actually been: the 
| caſe, he apprehends that the conſequences would have 
been much more fatal; and that, in fact, the ſouth- 
weſt pier is only ſunk about five inches, and the north. 
weſt about five inches and an balf: This may be 
plainly ſeen and proved by the moulding berween the 
tops of the arches of the fide aiſles, and the waultings 
over them: It ia true that the baſe of the columns of 
the great north-weſt and ſouth-weſt piers, or great legs 
under the tower, are as much lower than choſe to the 
north-eaſt and ſouth-eaſt, as Sir Chriſtopher deſcribes, 
but he muſt have left unnoticed the difference of level 
on which all theſe baſes were ſet ; thoſe to the eaſt of 
the tranſept having been originally placed fo much 
higher. And, of the five inches which Mr. Wyatt 
ſuppoſes theſe grand legs to have ſettled, he ſeems 
ſatisfied that the ſettlement of two inches, at leaft, was 
occaſioned by the great additional weight of the grand 
nave and tranſept, as he found by trial, chat all the 
columns, between the ſide- aiſles and grand nave, from 
the great weſtern doors to the tranſept, had uniformly 
ſunk about two inches from thoſe of the north and 
ſouth walls; he had no doubt chat they had originally 
been level, becauſe at the weſtern end he found them 
all nearly ſo; and, upon the whole, he concludes with 
being ſatisſied that no further miſchief is to be appre- 
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Added any future ſinking of the Wa | 
But recommends that care ſhould be taken; from time 
10 dime, to preſerve all the iron bandages employed in 
the tower and ſpire, in good repair and as free from 
ruſt as poſſible; as well as the outſide ſtone- work of 
both; for that if the pointing or any occaſional cracks 
ſhould be neglected, ſo as to admit — no much 
hy nn ber. enſke; + oe Ae 

The above obſervations cannot but be ap to 
the public, as they moſt certainly tend to remove any 
diſagreeable apprehenſions which may have been raiſed 
for the ſafety of this ſtately edifice, in NPE” of 
112 r nog of n Wer Fane ya 0 8 ON 789 
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mag feen that ſep arat ed them. J To make 


this Ie compleat, f it wa d nece! ary fo 1 
move a Gothic chapel on, x either fid de of the ES 
tremity of the building ; ;. the one erected by. fiber, 
Beauchamp, the other by the Hungerford fami Y.. 1 
is generally allowed that theſe chapels deſtro 7 | och. 
the external and internal yniformity of the bald 1. 

and, tor erecking them, very material ſupports of i 
were taken away; buttreſſes, walls, and columns wer re 

totally” removed, and windows reduced: Mr. Watt 
profeſſed himſelf aſtoniſned at the temerity of thoſe. 

who ventured. on ſo dangerous an undertaking, A and.. : 
the defects are to be ſeen in the building, which the 
removal of theſe great ſupports had occaſi oned. The 


whole 
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whole is, hes, now reſtored to its original ſtate. 
Mr. Wyatt was perfectly ſenſible of the great beauties 
of theſe chapels, but it was found neceſſary to remove 
them for the ſafety of the building. It was done, 
however, with proper caution and; witlr the conſent 
of the deſcendants of the founders. ' The ornamental 
parts, many of which were defaced, are perfeted and 
judiciouſiy arranged, as will rer ie we of 
this account. In changing the ſcites of monuments, 
the greateſt delicacy and precaution was obſerved. 
Having mentioned the neceſſity of removing theſe 
chapels on account of the ſaſety of the building, it will 
not be amiſs to inſert an obſer vation on the ſame; which 
I have extracted from an account publiſhed from 4 
manuſcript of Mr. Price, and added t to. the laſt edition 
of his valuable obfervations o on the Cathedral. Aﬀer 
| having deſcribed ſeveral tombs, he particularly points | 
out one 10 the memary of Lord unge rford.. He 
lies in the north wall of St. Mary's Chapel, by which 
the faid wall has been greatly injured, chiefly by taking 
away the buttreſſes and ſolid parts. The ſame is evi- 
dent on the ſouth ſide oppoſite ; whence 1 conclude, 
that the reverſed arches, which ſtand in the eaſtern 
croſs, were an early work, otherwiſe theſe weakenings 
were tent to have cauſed a moſt dangerous fracture 
that way.” And to prove that theſe arches were erec- | 
ted at or near the period when the chapels were, and 
in conſequence of the danger that was like to enſue. 
from their erection, he further adds, « Nor is there 
the 
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the, leaſt probability that the three bays of light lofty 
work between the two croflings. of the naye, could 
otherwiſe (chat is, had not theſe additional arches, been 
placed there) have reſiſted the puſh of the grand arches. 
a ſingle moment; eſpecially conſidering; the walls, of 
St. Mary's Chapel were ſo much weakened ——Asa 
proof that theſe, were done in very early times, it may 
be obſerved, that the ſouth, wall has not the leaſt, trace 
of any Lamar ever n n in as middle part 
of it. * Pr aiteſs nnn . 505 

The preſent. on organ | ſcreen is another. material im- 
provement, and hereby the.grand eaſtern pillars which 
ſupport the tower and ſpire, and which had been partly 
concealed by the. former ſcreen, are now,.opened to 
view, and the additional arches in the, pringipal trans 
ſept, (which had been formerly erected to prevent any 
further preſſure. inwards of the grand legs which ſup- 
port the ſpire) completed; the old organ, ſcreen, hay- 
ing been a work anterior to theſe arches, the architect 
who erected them availed himſelf of that circumſtance, 
and reſted. that end of them upon the ſcreen, which, 
when removed, it was found that they had to ſhore up 
the arches, and complete them to the height .of me | 
(oro, {nw | Donnie 

The . ls. of thes tranſept are 8 open, 
eh had been formerly uſed as chantries, and en- 


} 


* fo this copje dure Mr. Price is miſlaken; for when the Forkinen 
had taken down this chapel, and were digging out a foundation for 
the middle buttreſs, they {Fon came to that of the original one, an$. 
began the new one upon it ; which proves, that the eaſt end of the 
building was originally finiſhed in the manner it now is. 

* | cloſed 
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clofed by a very ordinary partition. An entrance chro- 
a porch at the north end of this tranſept is walled up: 
this entrance, it is evident, was not an original one ; 
and that the porch was not intended for the uſe that 
was made of it, is clear from this circumſtance: It 
has four equal arches, as entrances, '6n each fide one ; 
each arch was finiſhed with niches and other. Gothic 
enrichments, and when it was taken down it was dif. 
covered, that the part which joined the walk and but- 
treſſes was finiſhed in the ſame ſtile as thoſe which 
were immediately in ſight. It is fuppoſed to be of 
great antiquity, and was probably brought from Old 
Sarum ; this porch, with the conſent of the Dean and 
Chapter, is removed to a garden belonging to Henry 
Penruddocke Wyndham, Efq. near Saliſbury,” who has 
added a ſpire and other Gothic ornaments to it, which 
it is ſuppoſed originally to have had. There is now but 
one north entrance, and that an original one, and near 
the weſt end, from which the full effect of throwing the 
aiſſes open, and that of diſcovering the four grand 
pillars which fupport the tower and ſpire, is ſeen. + 
A beam has been removed, which had been placed 
actofs the choir, above the lower tier of arches, for the 
purpoſe, as was always ſuppoſed, of reſiſting the pref- 
ſure of the fide walls; it had been much wiſhed for 
many years to have it taken down, as it was an un- 
pleaſing object, and greatly intercepted the view at the 
entrance of the choir, but, from the danger that was 
apprehended from the removal of it, the meaſure was 
never purfued till Mr. Wyatt had declared it to be his 
opinion. 


1 
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opinion that it, might be taken away with the moſt per- 
fect ſafety. The north end of the eaſtern tranſept is 
_ converted. into a chapel for reading early prayers, in the 
morning, which had been heretofore read in the Lady's 
Chapel, and for the ſolemnization of marriages, and 
other pariſn duties. Here many. of the ornaments 
which it had been neceſſary to remove from other parts 
of the Church are elegantly arranged. The fide aiſles 
of this tranſept were encloſed, as thoſe of the pringi- 
pal one, and like them had probably been uſed far 
_ chantries; the north end are the chancel and orig 
of the morning chapel. | 
The improvements in the choir are * fi uperiar 
to any thing of the kind in the kingdom; it having 
the appearance of a work of the fourteenth century. 
The choir was much beautified at the return of King 
Charles ; little regard was, however, at that time paid 
to the order of the building, and the alterations were 
in the ſtile of Grecian architecture. This falſe taſte, 
which mixes and. blends together two ſpecies of archi- 
tecture that are totally and eſſentially different one 
from another, is not confined to Saliſbury Cathedral, 
but too frequently occurs in many other Gothic build- 
ings, where improvements of I may 9 call them) 
have been made. | 
Until the year 47759, only prayers were pirformed 
in the choir, and the fermons were delivered in the 
great nave, wherein was a range of ſeats on each ſide, | 
detracting much from its beauty. The removal of 
the whole congregation in time of divine ſervice was 
F 2 : attended 


* * 
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onvenience; at the above periotl < 

the Church uriderwent à material Alteration; the ſeats 
and pulpit in the great nave were taken away, the 
Grecian ornaments of the choir were removed, and a 
very indifferent ſtile of Gothic ſubſtituted; additional 
"feats were made in it, and emen time the Fs | 
ſervice has been performed there. Pt 21 
t remained in this Rate until the year 1700 iden 
"the preſent improvements commenced, in which 


Mr. Wyatt has diſplayed his great tale een ol - 


Gothic architecture. 

The organ-ſcreen is chiefly compoſed wy various or. 
nartients ſelected from the chapels removed; where 
they were little noticed; | their Beauties are now 
brought to view, and by their judicious prog 
form an exquiſite piece of workmanſhip. =» 
The Organ, (the caſe of which was deſigned. By 
Mr. Wyatt, and is in the ſame ſtile with the ſcreen) 
"together ny" a TORE 1 at 110 _ 
entrance. 

The Biſhbp's chte! is ſuppoſed to be the firſt piece 
of work of its kind; forming altogether a perfect piece 
of Gothic architecture, which is imagined at this time 
not to be equalled for nad of tile and correctneſs 
of deſign. 

The pulpit is Puden e une throne, zn which 
the ſame ſtile is preſerved; the top of it having all the 
appearance of a venerable piece of Gothic antiquity. 
I be cahopies of the prebendal ſtalls are of the moſt 
ornamental ſtile of Gothic, particularly the Dean's 


; 
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und Precentor's, and a rich ſereen ar he hack of. the 
canopies greatly adds to the beauty of the whole 
The entrance of the choir is awfully ridings — 
| Hina ut this eaſt end are all of painted glaſs ; the 
ſubjects are, the Elevation of the Brazen Serpent, and the 
Reſurrection. The former was a gift of the preſent 
Earl of Radnor in 1781, deſigned by the late inge- 
nious Mr. Mortimer, and executed by Mr. Pearſon; 
It is comprized in three 'compartments, and conſiſts of 
ecuted: its dimenſions are twenty-one feet in height, 
by ſeventeen feet ſix inches in width. In chis window 
the diviſions of the glaſs are concealed by being in che 
dark ſhades of the draperies and figures, and a frame 
of iron, to which it is faſtened by bandages of lead, is 
ag conſtructed as to be hid from the view by correſ- 
Ponding to the different ſhades. The other, the ſub- 
eek of which is the Reſurrection, was deſigned by Sir 
Joſhua Reynolds, and executed by Mr. Egington, 
near Birmingham, whoſe great abilities are univerſally 
admired: the window is twenty-three feet in height, 
and is comprized in three compartments; it princi- 
pally conſiſts of one figure, which is a full length of 
our Saviour juſt ariſen from the tomb, from which a 
light or glory proceeds, and diffuſes itſelf through- 
cut the whole, difperſing the darkneſs of the night: 
in the left compartment is a diſtant view of Mount 
Calvary and the croſſes. The windows on each ſide 
this are painted in moſaic, and thoſe on the north and 
ſouth ſides of what was the Lady's Chapel are orna- 
— mented 
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_ mented: with the ſame elegant work: 'theſe;. FEY 
with the range of columns within, and the vaulting 
above, form, perhaps, one of the grandeſt perſpectives 
in architecture to be conceived, and c nd of ow 
ducing the moſt ſolemn effedt, Fl 
This part of the Church was origitally Sid to 
the Virgin, and called St. Mary's Chapel; at was uſed 
for early prayers, and crowdedwith ſeats, by which its 
beauties were in a great meaſure : concealed: the re- 
moval of theſe, together with the ſcreep, opens this 
end to the choir, and ſorms the preſent ckancel; the 
vaultings over this part being much lower and richer 
than thoſe in the grand aifle, and the number af cluſ- 
tered columns being raiſed on a marble floor differently 
paved from the reſt of the choir, form a ſpace which 
ſeems appropriated ſolely for the uſe of the altar. 
The improvements made here are very conſiderable ; the 
windows-are reſtored to their original level, under which 
Gothic niches are formed, which is agreeable to- what 
originally was in the chancels of moſt cathedrals, and 
was formerly on each fide the altar of this Church: the 
original work of this kind in Litchfield Cathedral ſtill 
remains, and whatever the uſe of them might have 
been, they were equal in number to th: prebendal 
ſtalls in the choir. 

The altar- piece conſiſts of five ich of curious 
workmanſhip, three of which are immediately over the 
communion-table, and one on each fide. The com- 
munion: table is of ſtone, and in the ſame ſtile with the 
whole of the altar-piece ;. it is compoſed of the parts 
that 
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that remained of an old altar- piece that was diſcovered 
on the removal of that of the Lady's Chapel, at the 
commencement of the late improvements. The parts 
alluded to ſupported a range of Gothic niches of curious 
workmanſhip, greatly defaced, and in point of finiſhing, 
were not unlike thoſe lately diſcovered at the chapel of 
New College, Oxford; the grand niche on each fide of 
the table was formed out of ornaments taken from the 
entrances to the Beauchamp and Hungerford chapels ; 
the arms of the reſpective families remain on their tops 
in their original form, and the painted window of the 
Reſurrection connects itſelf with the whole. Nothing 
can convey a juſter idea of Mr. Wyatt's great judgment 
and abilities than the arrangement of the different or- 
naments he has ſelected from the chapels removed, of 
which the whole of this end is chiefly compoſed; and 
their application ſeems very ſuitable to their different 
ſituations. The pavement is black and white marble, 
and the amazing lightneſs of the * columns that ſup- 
port the roof is ſcarcely to be conceived; the four prin- 
cipal ones, not meaſuring more than nine or ten inches 
diameter, are near thirty feet high; the cluſtered ones are 
ſtill more delicately light, and are now entirely detached 
from any incumbrances. Here the perſpective of the 

* This particular place has been chiefly mentioned, as a ſpecimen 
of the vaſt boldneſs of the archite&, who certainly piqued himſelf 
upon his leaving to poſterity an inſtance of ſuch ſmall pillars bearing 
ſo great a load as the vaulted cieling; and, at the ſame time, one 
would not have ſuppoſed them to have ſtood ſo firm of themſelves as 


even to reſiſt the force of an ordinary wind. 
Price”; Obſervations an Saliſbury Cathedral, page 27. 
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whole building cannot fail of ſtriking the eye with ad- 
miration; a view of the vaulting of the nave being pre- 
ſerved over the organ, the choir front of which, to- 
gether with the canopies to the ſtalls, having their full 
effect from hence. The organ is alſo a beautiful ter- 
mination of the choir, and from the elegance of its de- 
fign, (correſponding as it does with the building,) 
produces a grand effect; it was a preſent of his Ma- 
jeſty, and will (with many others) be a laſting monu- 
ment of his great munificenceꝰ . On the weſt front of 


it is the following elegant inſcription in capitals : 
MUNIFICENTIA | 

GEORGII TERTII, _ 

|  PRINCIPIS 5 

CLEMENTISSIMI PIENTISSIMI orrun, 
PAT RIS PATRIA 
ET | 
HUJUSCE DICECESEOS 
INCOLE AUGUSTISSIMI. 


This inſtrument, which is ſuppoſed to be one of the 


 *® The occaſion of this preſent deſerves to be recorded, for the ſake 
of the very gracious manner in which it was beſtowed. His Majeſty 
was one day enquiring in private of Biſhop Barrington (whom he knew 
to be the projector and patron of the intended improvements) what 
thoſe improvements were to be, and. by what means the expence was 
to be defrayed. The Biſhop ftated the ſeveral alterations, and that a 
new Organ was much wanted, though he feared it would greatly ex- 
ceed the means, which depended ſolely on the voluntary contributions 
of the Gentlemen in the counties of Berks and Wilts, of which the 
dioceſe conſiſts, The King immediately replied, I deſire that you 
will accept of a New Organ for your Cathedral, being my contri- 
e bution as a Berkſhire Gentleman.“ 


of 
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of Ifleworth, who has lately built organs for the Cathe- 
drals of Windſor, Canterbury, Litchfield, &c. The 
Singing mens and Choriſters' ſeats were (as in moſt 
Cathedrals) nearly in the center of the choir, theſe are 
now removed to the front of the great organ, on either 
fide the choir organ; and although there have been va- 
rious opinions with regard to the effect that will be pro- 
duced by this change, yet thoſe who are judges are fully 
perſuaded chat the alteration is nuch for the better. 


The vaultings of the choir and eaſtery tranſept are 


greatly improved by eraſing certain paintings in freſco 


that were thereon, which certainly deſtroyed the ha- 


mony of the roof: Mr. Wyatt has judicioufly coloured 


the arches and ribs as nearly as poſſible to the pillars 


from whence they ſpring, contraſting the cieling and 
walls with a lighter colouring, which gives every part 
its due effect. Theſe paintings were confeſſedly mere 
_ daubings, but admired for their * antiquity; and many 
gentlemen were much offended at their being eraſed, 
ſome not ſcrupling to affirm, that they were coeval with 
the building: When this buſineſs was in hand, I had the 
curioſity to carefully examine what they might conceal, 
and if ſome probable conjecture might not be formed 
as to their antiquity, and, on examination, I difcovered 
the evident remains of lines drawn. in imitation of 
brick, which the medalions had concealed; ſimilar 
lines ſtall remain on 9 of the weſtern part of 


The paintings on © the vaultings are eſteemed for their en 
having been ever fince the dedication of the church. . | 
r: Pc- ee Cathedral, page 29 · 
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the nave, and principal tranſept. This circumſtance 
indiſputably proves, that the paintings were added ſub- 
ſequent to theſe lines; I ſhould imagine therefore, that 
no one will think ſuch a work to have been of great an- 
tiquity *; and on no other account could it have been 
admired. A drawing ſ was taken of them for the ſociety 
of Antiquaries. The altar, throne, &c. are furniſned 
in a ſtile of elegance; the names of the dignities and 

prebends are affixed to the * and the choir n 
a dark oak colour. 

Having given an account of the improvements in 
the Church, it will be proper to take notice of thoſe in 
the Church-yard, which until the preſent alterations 
was greatly encumbered with a: very heavy Gothic 
building, originally a belfry : it was ſomewhat ſingular 
to have a building, ſolely for that purpoſe, detached 
from the Church, and placed in a fituation that inter- 
cepted the north-weſt view of it. This is now re- 
moved, together with other buildings that were at- 
tached to it. 1 0 | 

The avenues leading to 7 ahi Church were SEN 
indifferent, and * heavy rains difficult to paſs; the 


® It i ' apprehended 5 certain dates bogen at the weſt end of 
the nave, alſo near the ſouth-weſt grand leg, and other places, of 
1619, and 1620, that the chaſms in the vaulted cielings were repaired 
at thoſe times, and lines ridiculouſly drawn upon the plaſtering, to 
repreſent the ſeveral courſes of chalk of the vaultings. 


Prier“ Ob ſervationt, page 21. 


- + By Mr. Schnebellie, lately deceaſed, Draftſman to the Antiquarian 
Society.—By the ſame artiſt drawings were taken of ſeveral monu- 
ments of antiquity, from different parts of the Church. 

3 | water 
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water remaining a conſiderable time in large quantities 
in different parts of the Church-yard : here the ground 
is raiſed, and the path-ways kept dry; the water that 
is conveyed from the different roofs (which is no ſmall 
quantity) ran in open gutters from the walls of the 
building to a large ditch which run through the middle 
of the Church-yard. In a dry ſeaſon this ditch was in 
2 ſtate of ſtagnation, and was exceedingly offenſive; 
this is now totally removed :—there is a circular arched, 
drain, about three feet diameter, which runs from the 
- extreme weſt end'of the Church to that of. the eaſt, to 
which reſervoir all the water from the north fide of the 
building is conveyed by ſmall bricked. drains which lie 
under ground, and lead from the different pipes; this 
will be one great means of preſerving the foundation 
of the Church, which has doubtleſs ſuffered great in- 
jury from the water that muſt have ſunk into the earth; 
and the air both within and without the building muſt 
be thereby rendered more healthy. The avenues to 
the Church are handſomely gravelled, and the green is 
planted with cedars and other' choice trees. 
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| 
An Account of the Monuments * W of | 
SALISBURY CATHEDRAL. 
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Ox the ſouth ſide of the weſt entrance is a handſome 
marble monument, (with a figure of Hibernia, finely 
executed by Michael Ryſbrac) erected to the memory 
of Thomas Lord Wyndham, of Finglaſs, in the king- - 
dom of Ireland; youngeſt ſon of John Wyndham, of 
Norrington, in the County of Wilts, Eſq. His Lord- 
ſhip died the 24th of day of November, 1745, in the 
66th year of his age. 


On the north fide * the weſt entrance is a monu- 
ment of black marble to the memory of Dr. Aubigny 
Turberville, who died December the 1 5th, 1696, aged 
80 years; and of Anne his wife, who died the 21ſt of 


April, 1694, aged 85 years. 


On the baſe between the pillars of the nave are the 
following monuments arranged : 


On 
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On the ſouth fide, near the weſt end, is a plain 
coffin-faſhioned tomb, conjectured to have bee brought 
from Old Sarum, with the bones of Biſhop Hermon. 


On the ſame fide next is a tomb, with the figure of 
a Biſhop in pontificalibus, with a crofier piercing a 
dragon, and a rude border of birds and foliage round 
him, ſuppoled, to be Joceline removed from Old Sarum. 


| At the feet of the above is the monument cal Biſhop 
Roger, removed from the Cathedral of Old Sarum. 


The following account is extracted ck Mr. Gough' S 
conjectures on the ſame, in the ſecond volume of the 
Archœologia, page 188. 


ET 
3 


On the ſouth ſide of the nave, under the third 
arch from the weſt, lies a monument of blue ſpeckled 
marble, with the figure of a Biſhop in pontificalibus, 
his right hand lifted up to give the bleſſing, his left hand 
holding the croſier; on the perpendicular fides or edge, 
all round, is cut an inſcription in large capitals, and 
on the front of the robe another in letters ſomewhat 
ſimilar. The ſlab lay ſo deeply bedded in the ſtone foun- 
dation on which the pillars of the nave reſt, that the 
firſt of theſe inſcriptions had entirely eſcaped the notice of 
the curious; or if any had noticed it, the lower half of 
the letters being out of ſight, rendered it unintelligible. 
Laſt ſummer (1770) I procured it to be raiſed, and 
the pavement diſpoſed round it in ſuch a manner, that 

| IT 


d 
it 
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it can henceforth receive no injury, but will remain the 
ſecond oldeſt monument in the Church, if the con- 
jectures I have formed upon it are founded in truth. 
The letters are ſuppoſed to be a mixture of Saxon and 


Roman capitals, and are read thus: 


< Flent hodie Saliſberie quia decidit ankle 

< Inſtitie, pater eccleſiz Saliſbirienſis. | 
Dum viguit, miſeros aluit, faſtuſque potentum 
Non timuit, ſed clava fuit terrorque nocentum, 

< De ducibus, de nobilibus primordia duxit: 
© Principibus, propeque tibi qui gemma reluxit.” 


“ The line on his robe, with Leland,* 


4 Aﬀer opem, devenies in idem.“ 


The proſperous ſituation of this prelate under Prince 
Henry, juſtifies the eulogia which compoſe his epitaph. 
His great influence with his ſovereign, and his mutual 
eſteem for him, is recorded in the words principibus 


gemma reluxit. His adminiſtration of juſtice entitled 


him to the name of eis juſtitia. His munificence to 
his infant Church to that of pater Eccle/iz Saliſbirienſis. 
His impregnable fortifications, as well as his irre- 
proachable conduct, made that non timuit faftus potentum ; 
as his high rank in the ſtate made him clava terrorque 


 nocentum. We are to preſume, that with his great wealth 


miſeres aluit ; (not to mention his religious foundations) 
and conſidering what a reverſe he underwent in the 


« * This was the only My that diligent antiquary obſerved on 
this monument. 
next 
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next reign, dum viguit is not without its meaning. 
The words inſcribed on the front of his robe more 
ſtrongly mark the diſtreſſes of this prelate's declining 
age; Afﬀer opem, devenies in idem, is an earneſt addreſs 
to the ſympathy of the ſpectators, warning them at 
the ſame time of the uncertainty of human events. 
The concluſion propegue 1ibi gemma reluxit, ſeems an 
addreſs to the Church, reminding her of the luſtre he 
reflected on her while he preſided as Biſhop in her 
former ſituation at Old Sarum. My only difficulty is 
about the noble deſcent aſcribed to him in the words 
de ducibus, de nobilibus, primordia duxit. But he may 
have been the younger ſon of ſome noble family in 
Normandy, which the Monks may have known from 
evidences not noticed by general hiſtorians, or they 
may have introduced it here for _ ſake. tha on 
December the 4th, 1139.” 12th G. 

Under the arch, ae to Biſhop Frogs! is ths 
monument of a Choral Biſhop; it-lay long buried under 
the ſeats near the pulpit, on the removal of which, 
about the year 1680, it was diſcovered and removed to 
this part of the nave, and is defended by iron croſs 
bars. Mr. Gregory, Prebendary of Winterborne Earles, 
after a great deal of trouble in ſearching old ſtatutes and 
manuſcripts, found that the children of the choir an- 
ciently elected a Choriſter Biſhop on St. Nicholas's-day, 
from that to Innocent's-day ; he was dreſſed in pontifical 
robes ; his fellows were prebendaries, and they per- 
formed every ſervice except the maſs. They made 
proceſſions, ſung part of the maſs, and ſo careful was 
the 
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the church chat no interruption nor preſs ſhould in- 


commode them, that by a ſtatute of Sarum i it was pro- 
nounced excommunication for any ſo to do: Mr. 
Gregory further obſerves, from Molanus, that the Cho- 
ral Biſhop received rents, capons, and ſuch: like an- 
nually, and in the church of Cambray even diſpoſed 
of a prebend; and, by the ſtatute of Sarum, held vi- 
fitations, and had other prerogatives. If he died with- 
in che month, his exequies were ſolemnized with great 
pomp, and he was buried, as all. other 285 are, "I 
V ic 


Abe wer ae bares 8 1 


grey marble, in armour, croſs-legged, and has been 
diſtinguiſhed by that of a Knight Templar. It has 
been conjectured that this monument might have 
been placed here to the memoryof William Longeſpee, 
eldeſt ſon of the Earl of Saliſbury of that name, who 
was ſlain g 9 at the e e 


LE Fo 
i: 


- On thei ſvuth a4 nat} eb ei is a * Gothic 
tamb to the memory of Biſhop Beauchamp, removed, 
with his remains, from the chapel he had founded, WIRES 
V g 


nene ine Me nde wert bs the deb f be 
Lord Hungerford, removed, with his remains, from 
the north wall of St. Mary's Chapel, who was there 
buried 1463. 


. 


4 


On the north fide oppoſite is the monument of John 
de Montacute, Earl of n removed from St. 
Mary's Chapel. 


On the ſame ſide next is the grave-ſtone of Biſhop 
Oſmund, who died 1099, removed one St. e, 8 
chapel. 7 


Outheldonh ſide oppoſite is the monument of Lord 

Stourton, who was executed for murder in the reign of 
Philip and Mary, removed from the eaſt end. of the 

church. | 


On the ſame ſide next is a monument, with the 
figure of a Biſhop in pontificalibus, removed from the 
north aiſle of the grand tranſept, conjectured to be that 
of Walter de la Wyle, who died 1277. 


On the oppoſite fide are two tombs of the Hunger- 
ford families, over which formerly the iron chapel 
ſtood, which was removed to the upper end of the 
Choir in 1778 by the Earl of Radnor; an account of 
the ſame, in a Latin inſcription, is engraven on a braſs 
plate and affixed to the above tombs. IK) 


On the ſame ſide next is the monument of Lord 
Cheney, removed, with his remains, from n 
2 
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On the oppoſite ſide is a tomb of wood iT that had been 
formerly richly. painted, diapered, and gilt) on which 
lies a ſtatue of grey marble, in a coat of mail, a ſword 


by his ſide, and upon an antick ſhield: are emboſſed 
fix lions rampant—azure 3, 2, and 1, or. This ancient 


monument was brought from Old Sarum, with the 
bones of William Longefpee, Earl of Saliſbury, na- 
tural ſon of King Henry II. by Fair Roſamond, who 
was ſuppoſed to have been poiſoned by Hubert de 
Burgo Earl of Kent 1226, and was placed in St. Mary 5 
Chapel, from whence it was removed at che late im- 
provements to the prefent fpot. 

On the north wall of the fide aifle of the nave, | is a 
marble monument to the memory of John Stephens, 
M. D. late organiſt of this Cathedral, who died 
December is, 1780, aged 60 years ; alſo of Mary his 
wife, who died September 30, 1779. 


Near the above, in the grand rranſept, is is a neat 


| marble monument to the memory of Margaret the wife 


of Gabriel Aſhley, who died July 9, 1 679, aged 31. 


On the ſame fide next. is a handſome marble monu- 


ment perpetuating the memories of ſeveral of the family 
of the Harris's, who lie buried in this tranſept ; the in- 


ſcriptions on their grave-ſtones being nearly eraſed, 


occaſioned Lord Malmeſbury to erect this marble,— 
Near the above, a handſome monument is erected to the 
memory 
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memory of his Lordſhip $ father, the late James Harris, 


E sq. who died December 22, 1780, aged 72. Over the 


inſcription | is a fine figure of moral philoſophy, ſup- 
porting a medallion of the deceaſed, executed by A 
con, the celebrated Engliſh artiſt. =, | 


Ar the north end of this tranſept i is the monument 
of Biſhop Blyth, with his effigy in pontificalibus, who 
died the 2 3d of Auguſt, 1499, and was buried imme- 
diately under the former altar, from whence this mo- 
nument was removed. It has been traditionally handed 
down that this Biſhop was buried contrarywiſe, that is, 

north and ſouth; but when this monument was taken 
down, and the pavement removed, an arch was ob- 
ſerved, which \ was obliged to be lowered, and under i it 
was a walled grave, wherein lay a ſkeleton, but in the 
uſual way, eaſt and weſt ; this was immediately under 
the center arch, at the entrance to the preſent chancel 
where the old altar ſtood. The monument was at the 
back of the ſcreen that terminated the choir, and was, 
no doubt, placed north and ſouth for the ſake of con- 
venience, and from that, it is likely enough the tradi- 
tion originated: Many inſtances might be produced 
where effigies are placed in the ſame manner, the So- 
merſet monument is one in chis Church. 


On the re fide of the choir, and partly i in the 


aiſle of the grand tranſept, is the monument of Biſhop 
Meltford or Mitford, who died * 8 


H 2 Near 
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Near the above is the effigy of a ſkeleton, ſaid to be 
that - prop an 


Meal is the monument of Dr. Sa Bennett, who 
was precentor of this Church, and died 1555. 


In the Baptiſtry of the Morning Chapel is the mo- 
nument of Biſhop Poore, the founder of this Church, 
who died 1237. This monument, with his remains, 
were removed from the north wall of the former altar. 


In this Chapel are three grave-ſtones (removed from 
the choir on the ſame being paved with marble in 1684) 
of Biſhops Wyvill, Gheaſt, and Jewell. 

Near the above is the monument of Biſhop Bing- 
ham, who died the 4th of November 1 246. 


Next is a ſmall Gothic chapel, partly facing the 
choir, built by Biſhop Audley in 1520, the workman- 
ſhip of which is deſervedly admired. The founder 
died, Auguſt 23, 1524, and was interred in this chapel. 


On the oppoſite fide is a handſome marble monu- 
ment, erected to the memory of James Earl of Caſtle- 
haven, who died May 6, 1769. Near the above 
lie the remains of the late Earl and Counteſs of Caſtle- 


haven, undiſtinguiſhed by wy monument or grave- 
ſtone, 


At 
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At the upper end of the north aiſle, and near the 
chancel, is a finely executed monument, of Purbeck 
ſtone, erected by Edward Gorges, Lord of Dundalk 
in Ireland, to the memory of his parents, Sir Thomas 
Gorges, Baronet, of Longford, in this county, who died 
March the 3oth, 1610, aged 74; and Helena Sna- 
chenberg, Marchioneſs Dowager of Northampton; his 
wife, who died April the 25th, 1635, aged 86; where- 
on are their effigies and ſeveral emblematic figures, 
Under this monument lie the remains of Thomas, ſon 
of the above Edward, Lord Gorges, who died in 
December, 1635. 


Near the above, under an arch in the wall, lies 
Biſhop Roger de Mortival, (with only a craſs emboſſed 
on his tomb) who died the 14th of March, 1329. 


At the upper end of the ſouth aiſle, and near the 
chancel, is a ſuperb monument of various kinds of 
marble, on which are ſeveral effigies finely executed. 
This monument was erected to the memory of Edward, 
Earl of Hertford, fon of Edward, Duke of Somerſet, 
Uncle and Regent to Edward VI. ' His Lordſhip. died 
April 6, 1621, aged 83. Alſo to the memory of his 
wife Catharine, Counteſs of Hertford, daughter of 
Henry and Frances Grey, Duke and Ducheſs of Suf- 
folk; ſhe died January 22, 1563. Under this monu- 
ment are alſo interred, John Duke of Somerſet, who died 
June, 1675; and the Lady Elizabeth Seymour, daugh- 


ter 
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ter and heireſs to Joceline Percy, the eleventh and laſt 
Earl of Northumberland, wife to the noble Charles 
Duke of Somerſet, who died in December, 1722.— 
This monument has lately been repaired and beautified 
at a great expence by the Duke of Northumberland. 


Near the above, and ** facing the choir, is a 
chapel, which was removed from the nave in 1778, by 
the preſent Earl of Radnor: it was erected by Walter 
Lord Hungerford, about the year 1429, and is chiefly 
compoſed of iron. Its preſent ſituation well correſ- 
ponds with the Audley Chapel oppoſite. His Lord- 

. ſhip has diſplayed great taſte in beautifying this piece 
of antiquity, particularly in the different coats of arms 
that adorn it, which were executed by Edmondſon. | ; 


Againſt the ſouth wall, and near the Somerſet mo- 
nument, is the tomb of Biſhop ge 1 who 
died April 24, 1284. | 


On the ſame fide next is the monument of Dr. 
John Priault, formerly Archdcacon of Dy ; he died 


1674, aged 60. 


On the ſame fide next is a neat 3 monument, 
erected to the memory ef Samuel Rolleſton, M. A. 
Archdeacon of Sarum and Canon Reſidentiary; he 
died May 2, 1766, aged 65: alſo to the memory of 
James Rolleſton, who died June 29, 1771, aged 37. 


— I» 


Near 


i 
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Near the above is the monument of Biſhop Aiſcough, | 


with his effigy 1 in pontificalibus, who was murdered at 
the inſurrection of Jack Cade, 1450. * 1 5 80 


— 1 
171899 


Oppoſite is tha monument of * Wia of 
York, who died 1256. 


Next, againſt the wall of the choir, is a | neat marble 


monument erected to the memory of Rouney Noel, 6 


D. D. late Dean of Sarum, who died os If; 1786, 
in the 6oth Fer of his age. 


1 


* — 


" Againſt the ſouth wall of the eaſtern rranſepr is is a 
handſome marble monument to the memory of Dr. 
John Clarke, Dean of Sarum, . who died February Av 
2757. aged 75. 


\ 
5 - =— 
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on the 3 wall i is a raonament to the. memory of 
Mrs. Margaret Tounſon, who died October 29. 1634. 
* 49. 
4 Againſt the ſame wall is a marble monument to the 
memory of Edward Davenant, Eſq. brother to Biſhop. 
Davenant ; he Gied e 4,4 639. ay 70. | 


. the above is the monument of Biſop \ Ward, 
who died January 6, 1688, aged 72. D tis ee. 


Underneath the above is a marble entablature to the 
memory of Seth Ward, Treaſu rer and Canon Reſi- 
dentiary 


— — — eo. — 
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dentiary of this Church; be died May: T, 7 0 
aged 33 


Againſt the fouth wall next is a —_— monument, 
fupported by two Corinthian pillars, to the memory of 
Biſhop Davenant, who died April 20, 16414. 

Near the above Is. x handſome ae to the 
memory of Sir Richard Mompeſſon, Knight; and 
Dame Catharine, his wife, with the ue dercn 
he died n October, 1627. | 


Nearly oppoſite, under the ſeats, is the tomb of 
Bifhop een who. died October 1 57. | 


ar the above, and partly 1 in the ſouth aiſle of the 
1 tranſept, is the monument of Biſhop Bride- 
port, with his effigy thereon in Pontificalibus: the 
tomb of this monument, with the efhgy, 1 is of white 
marble; he died December 13, 1262. 


1 the ſouth wall of the principal tranſept, is a 
ſmall marble. monument, erected to the memory of 
Biſhop Hume, who died June 26, 1782; alſo to the 
memory of his Lordſhip's firſt wife, who died in 17 57, 

without iſſue; and to the memory of three of bis 
Lordſhip's ee. 


Near the above is a neat marble monument to the 


memory of Biſhop Thomas, who died June 20, 1766. 


Againſt 
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- Againſt the weſt wall, and near the above, is a mo- 
nument to the memory of Mr, Charles Langford, one 
of the Fellows of Wincheſter College; he died Sep- 
tember 29, 1635. 


+> On che feine de mit To this u 
Sandys, who died Auguſt 9, 1632, aged 22. 


Next is the monument of Robert Hayes, youngeſt 
brother to James Earl of . who died in 75 
tember, 1625. | 


Againſt the ſouth wall is a monument to the me- 
mory of Mrs. Eleanor Sadler, with her effigy thereon 
in a poſture of devotion; ſhe died January 30, 1622, 
aged 80. 


On the ſame fide next is the monument. of Chief 
Juſtice Hyde, on which is his buſto of marble; he 
died May 1, 1665. 


Near the above is the grave ſtone of Biſhop Hyde, 
who died September 11, 1667. 


Near the above, againſt the ſouth wall, is the mo- 
nument of Henry Hyde, who died March 4, 1650. 


On the ſame ſide is a ſmall marble monument to the 
memory of Elizabeth, daughter of Biſhop Hyde. 


"| . Near 
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Near the above is a monument to the memory of 

Mrs. Mary Cooke, wife to the Right Hon. Col. Aae 
Cooke; ſhe died September 1 1642. | 5 
on the ſame ſide next is the ca of Dr. 

Stebbing, Archdeacon of Wilts,” and Chancellor of 

the dioceſe of Sarum ; he died in 1763, aged 76. 


Near the above is a neat marble monument erected 
to the memory of Joſeph Gribble, M. A. who died in 
May, 1767, aged 25. | 


On the ſame ſide next is a neat marble monument to 
the memory of Henry Hele, M. D. who died June 26, 
1778, aged 89. 


Near the above is a marble monument erected to the 
memory of Alexander Ballantyne, M. D. who died in 


1783. 
At the eaſt end of the choir are interred the follow- 
ing noble perſonages of the antient family of Herbert 


Earls of Pembroke, &c. undiſtinguiſhed by any mo- 
nument. 


Henry Earl of Pembroke, interred March 5, 1601. 


Lady Mary Counteſs of Pembroke, "Wovember I 3, 
2621. 


William Earl of Pembroke, died April 10, and * 
terred May 7, 1630. 


Philip 
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" Philip Earl of Pembroke, December 24, _— 
| William Earl of Pembroke, Auguſt 55 1674. 58 8. 
Catherine Counteſs of Pembroke, February 2 8, 1 77. 
A * + Pagan November 18, 1678. | | 
Philip Earl of Pembroke, September IO, 1683. 


| Margaret Counteſs of Pembroke, December 9, 1 * 
Barbara Counteſs of Pembroke, Auguſt 9, 1722. | 
Thomas Earl of Pembroke, January 31, 1732. 


| 1 
Near the above lie the remains of the Right Ho- 
nourable Charlotte Viſcounteſs Windſor, ** No- 
vember 23, 1733. 


The Right Honourable Viſcount e June 19, 
1737. 


The Right Honourable Viſcount Windſor, Feb- 
ruary 9, 1758. 


The Right Honorable Viſcounteſs Windſor, De- 
cember, 1776. 


The above are alſo undiſtinguiſhed by monuments. 


On removing the pavement of the Lady's Chapel, 
for re-paving the ſame with marble, ſeveral ſtone cof- 
fins were diſcovered, the pavement only covering them, 
ns gs near to the ſurface ; in theſe ſepulchres were 


4-3 perfect 
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perfect ſkeletons, and at the head of each a chalice and 

patten ; one was of ſilver gilt, the deſign and work 

manſhip of which is by no means inelegant. In the 
ſame coffin was found a gold ring of curious device, ſet 


with an agate; likewiſe a croſier of wood, but, from 


| its pungency, ſome ſuppoſed it to have been cork. 
In the center of the patten is the hand of a Biſhop en- 
graven, in the act of giving the benediction; and on 
the ſame are the evident remains of linen, which pro- 
bably had covered the wafer, and as it decayed ad- 
hered to it, The ring is ſuppoſed to be the official or 
paſtoral ring, or that of inveſtiture ; the ſtone is per- 
forated, from which circumſtance, it might probably 
have been a bead, and part of the roſary. We are left 
to conjecture. to whom theſe belonged, but the moſt 
probable one is, that they were Biſhop Nicholas Longe- 
ſpee's, ſon to the Earl of Saliſbury of that name, as 
there is an account of his having been buried near this 
ſpot, in 1297. 

Another ring was found in removing the tomb of 
Biſhop Beauchamp, who died 1482, which is a much 
ruder piece of workmanſhip than the former; the ſtone 
appears to be a ſaphire, 


The Dean and Chapter were pleaſed to have theſe 
_ antiquities depoſited in the muniment-houſe of the 
Cathedral, that the curious may be gratified with a 
ſight of them, and of which a drawing was taken for 
the Society of Antiquaries. 


* 
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. Apnrvourr of the Lives . the Bishors . 


SARUM. 


Ina, King of the Weſt Saxons, conſidering how ex- 
tenſive his kingdom was, and with but one Biſhop to 
ſuperintend ſpiritual affairs, thought fit, on the death 
of Headda, Biſhop of Wincheſter, to erect another 
ſee at Sherborne, which might preſide over the counties 
of Dorſet, Somerſet, Wilks n. and Cornwall. 
4. D. 705. 

In the year 905 King Edward and Plegmundus 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury took out of the dioceſe of 
Sherborne three epiſcopal ſeats, for Cornwall, *Somer- 
ſet, and Devon, and in a ſhort time after a fourth was 

appointed for Wilts, the Biſhop of which reſided 
| ſometimes at Sunning, near Reading, and at others, 
at Ramſbury and Wilton. 

The laſt Biſhop of Wilton was Herman, a native 
of Flanders, and formerly Chaplain to Edward the 
| ae and by him advanced to the epiſcopate : 

: diſpleaſed 
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diſpleaſed with the place of his Adnet he was wil. 
ling to remove it from Wilton to Malmſbury, then 
well built, and very flouriſhing ; this was oppoſed by 
the Abbot and Monks, who applied to Earl Godwin, 
engaging him to ſtop that meaſure in the King's Coun- 
cil. Herman finding himſelf diſappointed, in a fit 
of diſguſt laid down his Biſhoprick, and retiring to 
France, entered the monaſtery of St. Bertin, took the 
monaſtic habit, and continued three years. Aldred, 
Biſhop of Wincheſter, in the interim, adminiſtered 
eccleſiaſtical affairs for him. He ſoon got tired of the 
ſeverities of a convent, and was poſſeſſed with an 
eager deſire of returning home: this wiſh was further 
encouraged by the death of his old enemy Godwin.— 
Being come back, he ſolicited the King to perform a 
promiſe he had formerly made him—of uniting Sher- 
borne and Wilton together. 

_ Lanfrane, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, held a s 
in St. Paul's church, London, 1076, when, among 
other things, it was ordered, that epiſcopal ſeats ſhould 
be removed from obſcure villages to cities and towns. 
Herman availed himſelf of this decree, and changed 
Sherborne for Sarum. He lived but two years after, 
dying A. D. 1078. | 


II. Ofmund. 


Herman was ſucceeded by Oſmund, who has been 
already mentioned in the hiſtory of the tranſlation of 
the preſent Cathedral from Old Sarum. He compoſed 
2 particular church ſervice, called, Ordinale ſecundem 

uſun 
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aſum Sarum, which was ſo well approved of, as to be 
univerſally adopted. So blameleſs was his life, and ſo 
devoted to the ſervice of religion, that Pope Calixtus, 
and the Sacred College, granted a Bull for his Canoni- 
_ zation, dated the 6th of the calends of May, 1457-— 
He dedicated his church to St. Peter, and made the 
Canons ſecular. . He died Dec. 3. I099, and was 
1 at * SATO. 


| III. | Mains = 
This Prelate was firſt taken notice: of by Prince 
Henry, who was brother to William Rufus, and after- 
wards King: he being out on a military expedition, 
turned into a certain Church, ſituated in the ſuburbs of 
the city of Caen in Normandy. Roger at this time ſer- 
ved the cure with a ſmall ſalary; the Prince was ſo well 
pleaſed by his great expedition in performing the ſervice, 
that he deſired him to follow the camp, with which he 
readily complied. Roger, though poſſeſſed of but little 
learning, had good natural parts, and by his great dili- 
gence and attention ingratiated himſelf into the Prince's 
favour; he intruſted him with the management of his af- 
fairs, and when come to the throne, conferred on him 
whatever-he could aſk. He made him Chancellor, and 
after Biſhop of Saliſbury ; he was moreover conſtituted 
Chief Juſticiary of England. He founded two monal- 
teries, and the ſtrong caſtles of Sherborne: and Devizes 
were built by him; he expended great ſums in carrying 
en and S his ä in a moſt ſumptuous 
manner; 
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manner; for though the foundation had been laid about 530 
Fears before, it had ſuffered much by lightning immedi- 
ately after its dedication. His places brought him in 
much wealth; and he promoted his nephews, and his own 
natural ſon: he embelliſhed and ſtrengthened his poſ- 
ſeſſions at Sarum, Devizes, and Malmſbury. Theſe acts, 
in the ſubſequent troubleſome reign, were interpreted 
as dangerous to the ſtate, and traiterous. If there is 
any thing blameable in his conduct, it is this: Henry I. 
had but one ſon, named William, who unfortunately 
was drowned: his daughter, Matilda, called Maud, 
the Empreſs, was to ſucceed him; and the King ſum- 
moned the eſtates of the realm to ſwear allegiance to 
his poſterity. Roger came among others, and freely 
offered this teſt of his fidelity; but Henry dying ſoon 
after, Roger was very forward in advancing Stephen to 
the crown, wherein he was accuſed of wilful perjury; 
but in his excuſe he alledged, that Maud was engaged 
not to marry without the conſent of the ſtates, which 
yet ſhe did, and thereby forfeited their allegiance; 
However, Stephen uſed the Prelates, who were the in- 
ſtruments of his promotion, ungenerouſly. He had 
been ſucceſsful againſt the Scots, French, and the Em- 
preſs, and therefore imagining himſelf ſufficiently ſet- 
tled to attempt any thing, he ſummoned a council to 
Oxford, whither Roger was to go; but fearing what 
would happen, he pleaded bad health, and the infir- 
mities of old age, ior his abſence ; this was not ad- 
mitted ; a meflage was ſent to him, that weighty affairs 
were in agitation, and his great experience rendered his 

| preſence 
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preſence indifpenſubly neceſſary. Stephen had hitherto 
done every ching by his advice; and, of his kindred, 


one he — Treaſurer and the other e 
of England. Ee 
William of Maluibury, who e 1 chat 
Roger undertook the journey with great; teluctance 3 
declaring: he could be of no uſe in the council. In 
obedience to the King's command he came; when the 
King ws received with the greateſt:reſpe&:-bur it was 
privately contrived that a riot ſhould be raiſed between 
the ſervants of Allan Earl of Brittany and thoſe of che 
Biſhop, in which the eee een 
and one of them killed. L eee . 
This was what was wanted: — King 8 
Roger; his ſon, and nephews'to. appear, with yhich they 
all complied. except the Biſhop of Ely, who retired to the 
Caſtle of Devizes and ſecured himſelf there; the others 
were cloſely ſecured, and commanded to deliver up 
their caſtles: Ely alone refuſed to obey, whereupon 
Stephen haſtened with his priſoners to Devizes, and 
finding the Biſhop determined not to ſurrender, he 
erected; a gallows, and old Biſhop Roger's ſon, wha 
was Chancellor, was ſentenced to be immediately 
executed, unleſs Ely opened the gates, which he till re- 
fuſing, the ſentence was putting in force; whereupon the 
aged Biſhop ſuddenly intervenes. and binds himſelf by 
a ſolemn. oath not to taſte food until the caſtle vas de- 
livered, if the King would poſtpone his ſon's $ execution. 
This was agreed to, yet the inexorable nephew ſuffered 
the * HOP to faſt three days, and then very unwillingly 
K fſüurren- 


8 . aD ei s xs 
. Wen 
of his faſt, brought on a quartan ague, and be died 
ks Cs after he had ſat near 38;years. . 
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. e eden „ eee 
to put in his place Philip de Harecourt, his Chancellor, 
and Dean of Lincoln; but the Canons of Sarum re- 
fuſed to ele& him: in conſequence of this diſagree - 
ment, the Biſhoprick continued vacant ſome years, 
when Joceline was appointed. He is called Joceline 
de Bailul, Archdeacon of Wincheſter; he was by 
country a Longobard, and conſecrated: in 1142: he 
preſided over this Church many years, but the year 
before his death retired to a convent, and took on him 
the habit of a e Monk; he died pe e wes 
1184. Wor 


v. oY Walter "> 


Was Dean of Tork, and conſecrated. Biſhop /of 
Sarum November 1, Feen eee 
terbury in 1199. len 


VI. FAY 3 or Poore, 
Was ordained a Prieſt the 29th of April, on the 
day of Pentecoſt, and the following Sunday conſecrared 
Biſhop of Sarum by his predeceſſor in St. Catherine's 
Chapel, and enthroned * 13, 1194: he died May 
9, 1 


VIL Rich- 
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Was Demof Brom, wat wards Biſhops of Chi 
cheſter, and tranſlated from thence to. Sarum in 1217, 
and remoyed to Durham by a Papal Bull bearing date 
May 14, 1228.—Godwyn ſays he founded St. Ni- 
cholas's Hoſpital for poor men and women; which at 
the AR ann 
& 88 25. 24, 8 


Het it 3711 40 


Vu. Robert Bene P a * 


Was need at Wilton by the ala of Bath 
and Worceſter in May 1229. Ie applied to the finiſb- 
ing the Cathedral, which he could not complete, though 
he ſat twenty years: he died November 3, 12465 at avery 
advanced age, leaving his nm burthened OY 
debt of 1790 marks, 


| IX. Williaw of York ( b * 

Was conſecrated at Wilton by Fulco Biſhop of Lon- 
don, July 1247. He revived the vexatious cuſtoms 
of tenants following their Lord's Court. He died 
February 2, 25 56. | 


X. Agidius de Brideport (c 


Was Dean of Wells, and conſecrated March IT, 
1256: he obtained from the Pope a faculty to hold his | 
Deanry in commendum. This Biſhop; according to 
| (6) 1; Hey Ill. (0) 33 Henry m. 00 4 Henry m. 

m0 K 2 | Leland, 


e 


J 
! 
: 
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Leland, founded the College de Vaulx 1 260; he died 
en 1262. FE | ba f 


cc n als r n Þ 2 7 RETN 


1 1 MI. 0 Walter as 4 Wile 640 


Was Succentor, or Sub- chantor of Sun Ga the: | 
pointed to this" ſee April 10, 1263, and the 27th of 
May following was conſecrated; he died January 3. 
1270. Letand fays he founded the College Church 
of St. Edmund, in Sarum. 


*. Robert de Wi kbanpton c e 9. 10 


Was * of Sarum, and elected . by; the, 
Canons, and had the royal aſſent, March 6, 1270, and 
was confirmed i in a chapter of he Monks of Canter- 
bury, during the yacancy of r that ſee. This act of. the 
Monks was warmly reſented by the Biſhops of that dio- 
ceſe; they pretending a right thereto: they further re- 
fuſed to conſccfate thoſe that were ſo confirmed, and 
appealed to the College of Cardinals; the Papal Chair 
being vacant. . The ſuit laſted at Rome three or four 
years, and at laſt they decreed for the elected and Monks, | 
and Robert was conſecrated i in 1274s, and died April 
24, I 12. | i 

XIII. Walter S Bis 0 77 0 


Was Dean of Sarum, a, . at Sunning 
October 22, 1284, and died October 25, 1286. 


(4) 47 Henry III. (e) 2 Edward I. F) 12 Edward I. 
XIV. Henry 
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XIV. Henry de Braundfton, ( 2 
| Atcording to ſome, was Dean of Satuni, bit othitrs 
make him Archdeacon of Dorſet; he was confet rated 


at Canterbury in 1287, and died before the concluſion 
of the year. 


— 


xv. Willian de la hiker 6 5 


Was 8 rated March 12 289, at Canterbury, by 
| John Archbiſhop of that Church, and died Paget 


1 


XVI. Niebolts Longer. Ci ) = 


Nicholas Longefpee, or Longeſpara, was ij 
of Henry II. by his natural fon William Fart bf 84 
liſbury ; his mother was Ela daughter of William 
Fitzpatrick, Earl of Saliſbury, le was Treaſurer 
of Sarum, and, conſecrated at Canterbury March +6 


1297, at 2 very. ; advanced age, bg died in 1297, and 
was s buried! in his Cathedral, | 


£4, 


vo bf 


4 FEI if £7 


d IS or 
XVII. Simon py ans (Js ain 
Was conſcerated October 20, 1297 he was a pro- 

found divine, and drew up thoſe ſtatutes whereby the 

Church is ſtill governed; he gave liberty to the Mayor 


and Citizens df Sarum to fortify the ys with a wall : 
and ditch, a 37, 1375. eee 


* - 


h () 20 Edward I. 


XVIII. Razer 


(% 25 Edward I. 
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Xvi. Roger de Mortival (I) 
Was Dean of Lincoln, and conſecrated. Biſhop - -of 
Sarum, September 28, 131 5. ande died March 14, 2359. 


XIX. Robert Wyvit (n) 77755 
Received his temporalities from Edward III. > The 
10, 1331; in 1335 he brought a writ of right for the 
caſtle. of Old Sarum, againſt William Montacute the 
Earl, which both parties agreed to determine by duel: 
when the champions were ready to engage, the King 5 
letters ſuſpended it; the affair was aſterwards compro- 
miſed, and the Earl . gave up the caſtle for 2 0 marks. 
Wyvill alſo claimed the caſtle of Sherborne, which 
King Stephen, 200 years before, had taken from POP | 


Roger. He died September 4, 1375- or ay 


XX. Ralph Ergiim. WOE 
On the death of Wyvil, John de Wormenſhall, a 


Canon of Sarum, was elected Biſhop, and received the 
royal approbation November 12, 1375; notwithſtanding 


which the Pope nominated Ergum, and he was conſe- 
crated at Bruges in Flanders, December 9, 1376 on 
September 14, 1388, he was . to Bath and 


Wells. 


XXI. John Wallbe (a ) 
Was conſecrated September 20, 1388; in 1390, he 
was excommunicated. for refuſing the viſitation of the 


(7) 9 Edward II. (m) 3 Edward III. 00 49 Edward III. 
(o) x2 Richard II. 
gee _ Biſhop? : grave-ſione, inlaid with braſs, in the Morning 
Chapel, 
al | Arxch- 
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Archbiſhop of Canterbury, but he ſubmitted July 14, 
I 399. | Richard! II. with whom he was in great faygur, 
in re ſpett t to his, memory, had him buried at Weſtmin- 


ſter among the Kings. He died | in 395. and lies 
interred near Eduard I. 


XXII. Richard Metford 0 Pp 15 5 
Was tranſlated: from Chicheſter, October 25, 139%, 
and 45 in 1407. | 
| XXIII. Nicholas Buburith 0 9 — E 
Was Biſhop of London, but by the Pope s Bull, ts; 


ted the roth of the Calends of July, was tranſlated ta 


Sarum 1407, and the 7th of October following v re- 
moved to the ſee of Bath and Wells. yh e 0 


XXIV. Roger Hallam (r) 


Was conſecrated Biſhop of 'Sarum 1408, and died 
at the council of Conſtance 1417, and was Tivo dae 


SINCE La AT. nyt 
XXV. Toles: auni mehr OT of Hoi 
Was 8 Dean of eh and colnfectatiat” 


Biſhop, December 12, 1417. He died in SOTO 


Cd 
XXVI. | Robert Nevill () 
Was ſon of Ral oh Nevill, Earl of Weſtmoreland, 
conſecrated October 12, 1427, and tranſlated to Dur- 
ham January 27, 1437. 


(Y) 19 Richard II. 00 8 nen IV. 0 7) 9 He w w. | 
(s) Heury v. ()) 6 Henry vi. . 1 TE, 
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XXVII. William Ai iſeough 09 


Was ſecretary to Henry VI. and conſecrated Biſhop 
of Sarum July 28, 1438, in the chapel, of Windſor ; 
he was made I'S, to the King, : an office nat uſually 
given to Biſhops before this time. After he had fat 
twelve years, Jack Cade's rebellion broke out, which in- 
fected every part of the kingdom; the Biſhop's s tenants 
making an inſurrection, came to him at Edington, 
June 29, 1450, where he then reſided. He was at the 


time celebrating maſs, from whence they dragged him 


to a neighbouring hill, and there murdered him; 
and afterwards pillaged his houſe, here they took | 
10,008, marks in numbered money. 


XXVVIII. Richard Beauchamp 0 ay en 


Was tranſlated from Hereford to Sarum, Auguſt 14, 
1450; in 1477 he was inſtalled Dean of Windſor, and 
is ſuppoſed to haye been the firſt Chancellor of the 
noble order of the Garter. He died 1482. 


XXIX. Leone W rodville 7 x) 


Was ſon of Richard Earl Rivers, and brother of 
Elizabeth wife of Edward IV. and ſome time Chan- 
cellor of Oxford; in 1479 he was made Dean of Ex- 
eter, and in 1482 conſecrated Biſhop of Sarum. He 
died 1484, and was buried in his Cathedral. Gardi- 
ner, the noted Biſhop of Wincheſter, was the natural 
ſon of this prelate. | 


(v) 16 Henry VI. (<v) 28 Henry VI, (x) 22 Edward IV. 
| | XXX. Thomas 
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Was tranſlated from St. David's, February 9, I 1484, 
and in 1493 to Wincheſter. | 


XXXI. Jobn Blythe (x) 


Was conſecrated Biſhop of Sarum February 23, 
14933 he was made Chancellor of Cambridge in 1494, 
and died Auguſt 23, 1499. He lies buried at the en- 
trance to the preſent chancel, from whence his monu- | 
ment was removed, and placed at the north end of the 
N tranſept. 


XXXIL Henry Deane (a) 


Was tranſlated from Bangor to Sarum in 1 00, on 
the deceaſe of John Morton, Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury. Henry VII. being then at Woodſtock, delivered 
to this prelate the great ſeal, and ſoon after advanced 
him to the Archiepiſcopal Chair. 


XXXIII. Edmund Audley ( b) 


Was tranſlated from Hereford in 1502, and died 


Auguſt 23, 1524. He lies buried in a chapel he had 
erected on the north ſide of the choir. | 


XXXIV. bie Campegius (c) 


Was Cardinal of Rome, and ſucceeded by papal 
proviſion December 2, 1524, and in 1534 was deprived, 
(3) 2 Richard III. (2) 9 Henry VII. (a) 16 Henry VII. 

(3) 17 Henry VII. (e) 16 Henry VIII. 
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upon a pretence of non reſidence; but; in fact, becauſe 


he complied not enough with the inclinations of King 
Henry VIII. in the affair of che divorce, in which he 
was engaged with Cardinal Wolfey. © 


XXXV. Nicholas Shaxton (d) 


Was conſecrated Biſhop of Sarum, on the depriva- | 


tion of Campegius, April 11, 1535. *In 1539, he, | 
together with Latimer, Biſhop of Worceſter, could 


not reſolve to approve of the law of the fix articles; 
they therefore thought, that, by a reſignation of their 
biſhoprics, they ſhould be leſs-expoſed to the attacks 
of their enemies. But they did not come off ſo eaſily. 
—They had no ſooner put the inſtruments of reſig- 
nation into the King's hands, but they were preſented 
as having ſpoken againſt the fix articles, and com- 
mitted to the Tower. . 


XXXVI. John Salcot, alias Capo (e) 


Was tranſlated from Bangor, Auguſt 14, 1539, 
(others ſay July 31) and died October 6, 1557. 

Peter Petow was nominated to this ſec by the Pope, 
but rejected by Queen Mary, and not ſuffered to ke 
poſſeſſion. | 

Francis Mallet, nominated by Queen Mary, and re- 
ceived from her the temporalities, October 14, 1 558, but 
never was conſecrated ; and, after his miſtreſſes death, 
was ſet aſide by her ſucceſſor. 


(4) 26 Henry VIII. (e) 31 Henry VIII. 
* Rapin's Hiſt. of England, Vol. I. Page 823. 


XXXVII. John 
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XXXVII. Fobn Fewel 9 


Was born May 22, 1 522, at Buden, in the pariſh of 
Berinerber, in Devonſhire: he was one of the ſixteen 
divines who diſputed in Weſtminſter-Abbey on the 
acceſſion of Queen Elizabeth ; and was made a Com- 
miſſioner to viſit different dioceſes, and purge them of 
popery. In 1560 he was conſecrated Biſhop of Sarum : 
when the Queen viſited Oxford, in 1565, Biſhop 
Jewel attended her, and moderated the divinity diſpu- 
tations held in her preſence. He departed this life 
September 25, 1571. Ina deſcription of Saliſbury, 
in Camden's Britannia, publiſhed in 1753, vol. 1. 
page 116, is this added: © But it hath nothing of 
« which it may ſo juſtly boaſt, as of John Jewel, Biſhop 
« of this place; the wonder of his age for his know- 
« ledge in divinity, and a moſt ſtrenuous defender of 
_« thereformed religion.“ He built a library adjoining 
the Cathedral, which his ſucceſſor furniſhed with 
books. 


XXXVIIL Edmund Gheaf (20 


Was conſecrated Biſhop of Rocheſter January 21, 
1559, and tranſlated from thence to Sarum | in £571; 
he died 3 28, 1578. 


| XXXIX John Piers 0 „„ 
Was Dean of Chriſtchurch, Oxon, and e 


(J) Elizabeth. (8) 1 Elizabeth. (h) 20 Elizabeth. 
Es! > Biſhop 
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Biſhop of Sarum in 1578, from hone he was tranſ. 
lated in 1588 to the ſee of York. 


— 


XL. Fobn Coldwell (i) 


Was conſecrated Biſhop of Sarum December 26, 
1591, after three years vacancy in this ſee; he died 


October 14, 1 1596, and lies buried in the choir. 


XII. Henry Cotton (K) 


Was Chaplain to Queen Elizabeth, and e FREY 
Biſhop of Sarum, after two years vacancy in the ſce, 
November 12, 1598; he died * 7. 1615, and was 
here interred, 


XIII. Robert Abbot (I ) 


Was Doctor and Regius Profeſſor of Divinity at 
Oxford, and conſecrated Biſhop of Sarum December 
3, 1615, and died March 2, 1617, and was here 
interred, 


XLIII. Martin Fotberby (m) 


Was conſecrated April 19, 1618, and died March 


T619, and was interred in the Church of All-Souls, 
Lombard-ſtreet, London, 


XLIV. Robert Tounſon (n) 


Was Fellow of King's College, Cambridge, and 
Chaplain to King James I. He was Dean of Weſt. 


() 34 Elizabeth, 
Un) 16 James I, 


(4) 40 Elizabeth. 
(n) 18 James I, 


(!) 13 James > 


minſter, 
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minſter, and conſecrated Biſhop, of Sarum July. 9, 
1620; he died May 15. 1621, and was interred in 
Weſtminſter Abbey. 


| 1 7 Davenant (o/ 
Was one of che eminent Divines that King James I. 
ſent to the ſynod of Dort, in 1618; on his return he 


was raiſed to the ſee of Sarum, and conſecrated June 
T2, al. and died April 20, 1641. 


XLVI. Brian Duppa ( 70 


Was tranſlated from Chicheſter in 1641, but never 
enjoyed any benefit from his ſee: he was tranſlated to 
Wincheſter at the Reſtoration. 


XLVII. Humphrey Henchman (4 


Was Precentor of Sarum, and aſſiſted Charles II. 
both with his courage and advice at the battle of 
Worceſter; at the Reſtoration he was advanced to this 
ſee, and conſecrated October 28, 1660, and tranſlated 
to London September 15, 1663, 


XLVIIIL. John Earl (r) 


Was tranſlated from Worceſter in 1663, and died at 
Oxford November 17, 1665, aged 65, and lies buried 
near the altar in Merton Chapel. k 


(0) 19 James I. 7) 17 Charles J. (9) 12 Charles N. 
{r) x5 Charles II. s 5 


XLIX. Alex. 
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xXIIx. Alexander Hyde (s) 


Was ſon of Sir Laurence Hyde, and born at Saliſ 
bury: he was Fellow of New College, Oxon, and 
Dean of Wincheſter. He was conſecrated at Oxford 
December 3 * and died Auguſt 22, e 

t 

iy Seth Ward (t) | | 
Was conſecrated Biſhop of Exeter in 1662, and in 
1667 was tranſlated to Sarum, the Epiſcopal Palace of 
which he repaircd at a great expence; he contributed 
largely towards making the river Avon navigable from 
Chriſtchurch to Saliſbury. The College of Matrons 
is a permanent monument of his charity and munifi- 
cence; ten widows of clergymen are here entertained 
with a very comfortable proviſion ; the Biſhop, Dean, 
and Chapter electing alternately. 
Charles II. through Biſhop Ward's ſolicitation, re- 
ſtored the Chancellorſhip of the Noble Order of the 
Garter to this ſee, which had been in lay hands from 
the time of Cardinal Campegius's deprivation. 

He was one of the founders of the Royal Society 
and for a long time Second Prefident of the ſame ; he 
died January 6, 1689, aged 72, and lies buried 3 in his 
Cathcdral. 


LI. Gilbert Burnett 


Was conſecrated Biſhop of Sarum March 31, 1689: 
this eminent prelate was the author of that excellent 


(s) 15 Charles II. 0) 19 Charles II. 
E | N work, 
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work, the Hiſtory of the Reformation; and was inſtru- . 


mental in bringing about the Revolution: he died 
March 17, 1715, aged 72, and was interred in the 


pariſh church of St. James's, Clerkenwell,” London. 


LIL. William 7. alles . | 


Tranſlated from Oxford to Sarum the 2 3d of April, 


1715; and, after fix younns removed to the ſee of 
Durham. 12 e 


LIL. Richard Willis 


Was tranſlated from Gloceſter to Sr in 1721, 
and from thence to W 4-2 | 


LIV. Benjamin Headly | 


Was born at Weſtram in Kent, Nov. 14, 1676. In 


1715 he was appointed Biſhop of Bangor; in 4727 he 
was tranſlated to Hereford, and from thence to Saliſ- 
bury in 1723; In 1734 he was removed to Wincheſter, 
where he died April 1761, aged 85. —His Lordſhip's 
writings are very numerous, and as valuable for their 
language as the topics there treated. 


1 Sherlock 


Was ſon of Dr. William Sherlock, and born in 
London 1678; from Eton ſchool he removed to St. 
Catherine-hall, Cambridge, and in 1704, on the re- 
ſignation of his father, was appointed Maſter of the 
Temple. Dr. Dawes being promoted to the See of 
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York in 1714, Dr. Sherlock ſucceeded him in the 


Maſterſhip of Catherine-hall; in 1716 he was made 
Dean of ' Chicheſter, and in 1728 was conſecrated 


| Biſhop of Bangor, from whence he was tranſlated to 


Sarum in 1738, and in 1748 he was advanced to the 
See of London. He died 1761, aged 83. 


LI. Jabs Gilbert 


Was tranſlated from Landaff in 1748, and i in 17 37 
was removed to York. 


LVII. Fobn . 


Was tranſlated from Peterborough 1757, 5 in 
1761 to the ſee of Wincheſter. 


LVIII. Robert Drummond 
Was advanced from the Biſhopric of St. Aſaph to 


Saliſbury, and in the fame year was tranſlated to 


York. 
LIX. Fohn Thomas 


Was conſecrated Biſhop of St. Aſaph in 1743, and 
the next year removed to Lincoln ; he was tranflated 
to Saliſbury in December 1761, and died June 20, 
1766. 


LX. Jobn Hume 


Was conſecrated Biſhop of Briſtol in 1756, and re- 
moved to the ſee of Oxford 1758; in 1766 he was 
tranſlated to Sarum, and died June 27, 1782. 


LXI. The 


SALISBURY) CATHEDRAL. 81 


IXI. The Honourable: Shyte Barrington 4.1 { |. 

Win ak Biſhop of, Llandaff in June 1769, 
and tranſlated to Sarum. in. 1782, His. Lordſhip ex- 
pended incredible ſums on his palace and gardens, 
which were not compleated till near thiree years after 
his tranſlation; when he immediately. ſet about repair- 
ing and beautifying his Cathedral. On the death of 
the late Dr. Thuflow, in 1797, © his 'Lordfttip was 
tranſlated to the ſee of Durham, and was ſucceeded by 


Dr: John Dans, the 2852 Bae tranſlated from 
Aa! R 
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1 LIST of the DIGN ITIES and PREBENDs 


„ 
4 vv 


"CATHEDRAL. CHUR ca 2 54 un. 
20 
3 23627 ves Order for the Days, of Proving 3 
Tt $920 : 5013 # (} 4 ; F i i 
Tur Bano, — 99 æc. or, Mes 1 
2 er. 7 — * 9905 n Dougl: Fe +61) rot 
ean A : 0 kins 5 
of Dice 1 Sir Charles d = LLD.: 
— 2 Nathaniel — A. Nik") 
Chancellor of Church William Talbot, M. A. 
Treaſurer — Francis Dodſworth, M. A. 
Sarum William Whitworth, M. A. 
Archdeacons of 4 Wilts Arthur Coham, M. A. 
Berks Arthur Onſlow, D. D. 
Sub-Dean — ames Stirling Samber, D. D. 
Sub-Chanter — ohn 8 LL. B. 
Taz Cnaprrk. 
The Dean = John Ekins, D. D. 
N 56 r. Precentor Hume, 
| Newton LM n D. 
| 2 ter Kerric 
Canons Reſidentiary Robert Price, LL. * 
Charles Moſs, M. A. 
Barfoot Colton, M. A. 
I 3 
PREACHING Das. | D1GNITI1ES and PREBENDS. 
Advent Sunday Mr. Chantor 
2 I Mr. Chancellor 
3 Mr. Treaſurer 
be. 4 E 1 —* 1 of Berks 
ri/tmas | r. Dean 
1 7 Mr. Archdeacon of Sarum + 
5 I} Yateſbury | 


PREACHING 


SALISBURY 


PaEACHING Dars.. 


Su 7 I After Epipb. ; | 8 
„ 


'S 
3 


4 
Septuageſima 
exageſima 
Duinquageſima 


3 in Lent. Topal Begin 


2 Alternately 1 


3 ; 
40 | mo 
852 

God Friday 


Do 
Sendo alder 5 after 


n 


Whit Sunday | 
Trinity Sunday _ 
Sundays ater Trenity - Fi 
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D16NITIES and PREBENDS. 


| * * LN va 


* 
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Mr. ee. of 7 bs 
Highworth 


interborne E rles 


| 1 bY 


Sla 
Alm Auftral | 
F. ordington and Wringlington 


Aw 7 
ngham Minor 
Gillingham Major 
Highworth © 
Wa rminſter 3 
A 
Hlifracomb. 9 * © 
Mr. Dean 


Mr, Chantor 
Mr. Ne: avs RR 

r. Treaſurer _ 
Mr. Archdeacon of Berks . 
Mr. Archdeacon of Sarum 
Mr. e of W mo. 
r. Dean . * 
 Shipton 


Netheſbury i in 1 Lac 
Grantham Auſt. 
8 Bor. ; 
8 r 
Bedminſter nd Redeliffe | 
rim/tone . atminſter 
Wilsford and M oodford 
1 Prima 
Net her baven 
Bemmi pars Secunda 
Netherbury in terra 
Buſhopflon 
Yatminfler Prima. 
Lime and Halftock 
Combe and ſarnham 
Teynton 
Alton Forealir 


Torleton 


PREACHING 
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bars | Diexrrizs ene 
1 _ after Trinity 
19 I I 
hg H and Burbige 
21 15 | 
22' mbe © 
. HR . | 
24 
Saint Paul ; 
Saint Barnabas Miter B i - 
Theſe three Prebends have \, Ales Pars Atari 
no preaching turn Stratford 
Potterne Biſhopric 
Heyteſbury eanry 
Bricklefwarth, Chancellorſhip 
Calne Treaſurerſhip 
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Page 23, line ro—dele (which is now under reparation) 
— 23, —- 1:—rcad The Chiſter, which i 15 


tion, is, &c. 4 ” ee 
| MVSEVM 


— 52, — 10—for was read were. | 
— 46, —- 7-for Inſtitie read Fuſlitie AN 
— 49, — 7--for Nerth read South. BRI 1A N 
—— 60, —- 6 for pungency read ſpong io 
— 79, —- 14—for 1727 read 1721. 
— $0, —- 5 —for 1738 read 1734. 
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